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With the growth of the idea of democracy and its challenge to the 
labour world to take an increasing share in the public life of the nations, 
a new educational problem is calling for solution. It is recognised 
that the wage earners have a part to play in the determination of 
political, economic, and social conditions, and adult workers are 
needed with a training which will fit them for this task. Hence the 
demand for a new type of education, which will necessarily differ 
completely from that given in the ordinary Universities. In the 
following article Dr. Ernst Michel describes the Academy of Labour 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, founded in 1920, and gives a detailed 
account of its educational aims and the consequent choice of methods 
of teaching, its curriculum, and the methods of recruiting students 
and staff. The importance of this experiment, in the author’s opinion, 
touches a wider world than that of labour alone. He holds the view that 
the principles on which the new education is based and the spirit 
which animates it will in time permeate and transform the education 
of the whole nation and even of all the nations of Europe ; the old 
individualist methods which aimed solely at training personality, 
and the old system of abstract demonstration, will be replaced by a 
new “ social education” which aims at training men of action for 
to-morrow’s task of building the “ collectivity of Europe ” 


ORIGIN 


'IYHE Academy of Labour in the University of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main was the first and is so far the only German university 
college specially adapted to the needs of the working classes. It 
was opened on 1 May 1921 and is therefore now in its fifth year. 
The idea of starting a labour college in connection with Frankfort 
University was put forward by representatives of the workers in 
1920, when the University was in financial straits and had to appeal 
to the State of Prussia for support. The workers’ help made it 
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possible to save the University, but they made it a condition of 
their help that the future workers’ college should be given an 
official status in the University. 

The preliminary work was taken in hand by a committee 
representing the Federal and Prussian Ministries, the municipal 
institutions, the University, the trade unions, and the Frankfort edu- 
cational organisations, together with a special committee appointed 
for the purpose by the central federation of the free trade unions. 
The non-Socialist trade unions were also soon won over to the 
scheme. It was thus accepted at the outset that the Academy of 
Labour would be supported on the two pillars of the state and the 
trade unions, and that it would not be merely a one-sided state 
institution. The other principles on which its structure was based 
were contained in a report of the trade union committee and a 
memorandum by the University Professor of Labour Legislation, 
Hugo Sinzheimer. 

Professor Sinzheimer started from the idea that the aims, method 
and curriculum of the Academy should be determined by the needs 
and aspirations of the new democratic Germany. . He considered 
that two main tasks lay before the new institution. First, to 
develop in the workers the capacity to collaborate in public affairs 
in accordance with the principles of true democracy, which calls 
on all sections of the population to take a responsible share in 
determining political, economic, and social conditions, assigns to 
the trade unions an important function in the social structure, 
and gives an increasing share in economic decisions to economic 
representative organisations. Secondly, to lay the bases of a new 
social theory and so prepare the wage-earning classes to meet 
the challenge that they shall help to construct a new social order 
to form the foundation on which shall rise the Europe of to-morrow. 
The starting-point of this new theory must be labour ; it must set 
the workers at the centre of the future economic and social order. 

These ideas were embodied in the charter of the Academy of 
Labour — the contract between the Prussian Ministry of Education 
and the central organisations of salaried and wage-earning employ- 
ees and civil servants. This contract laid down that the essential 
function of the Academy of Labour would be to give systematic 
and independent teaching of university standard to persons drawn 
from the employed classes, which should take into account their 
future activities in the administration of economic, political, and 
social affairs. Technical training of the kind aimed at in schools 
of economics or administration and training coloured by party 
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politics were alike excluded. The tuition was to be based on the 
experience and ideas which form the normal equipment of the 
workers ; the selection and treatment of subjects would of necessity 
be guided by the needs of the labour world. Here was a difficult. 
and unprecedented problem in pedagogy. The task of solving 
it was entrusted to Dr. Eugen Rosenstock, who took up his duties 
as Principal in the spring of 1921 with a staff of three full-time 
lecturers. 


GENERAL ORGANISATION 


The existence of the Academy of Labour is guaranteed by the 
state (the Prussian Ministry of Education, with a subsidy from the 
Federal Government) and the trade unions. The University 
supplies the premises and defrays the administrative expenses. 
Thanks to the help of the state the Academy has at present three 
full-time or staff lecturers (Hawptamliche Dozenten), and in addi- 
tion several part-time lecturers (Nebenamtliche Dozenten) — 
university professors or lecturers, teachers in technical colleges, 
or practical experts — give instruction in their special subjects. 
In general the part-time lecturers are chosen for their scientific 
reputation or special qualifications for teaching, regardless of their 
general outlook or political views. But when they have to deal 
with economic and social questions of fundamental importance, 
due care is taken to avoid possible conflict with the general outlook 
of their students. The staff lecturers are appointed by the Minis- 
try after consulting the Board of University Teachers (Lehrer- 
kollegium), the part-time lecturers by the Principal of the Academy 
on the recommendation of the Board of Academy Lecturers 
(Dozentenkollegium). Pedagogic problems are dealt with by the 
Board of University Teachers. When the curriculum is revised 
every year in the light of the previous year’s experiences and of 
new needs, the Administrative Committee and Students’ Council 
(Hérerrat) must be consulted. On all other pedagogic questions 
the Board of Academy Lecturers is independent and is free to take 
‘its own decisions. 

The three staff lecturers take it in turn to act as Principal for 
a year at a time. The Principal has the help and support of an 
Administrative Committee (Verwaltungsausschuss), consisting of 
representatives of the State of Prussia, the chief trade unions, the 
municipality and the University of Frankfort. He is responsible 
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solely to the Prussian Ministry of Education, both on educational 
questions and for general administrative procedure, in particular 
finance. 

The chief trade unions choose the students of the Academy from 
among their own members and pay their maintenance expenses for 
a year. The General Federation of German Trade Unions, which 
takes a larger share than any other in the work of the Academy, 
has sent 41 students this year ; and has imposed a special 
education levy on all its members, the proceeds of which are to go 
towards the expenses of these students and their families. In 
addition to the unions, certain municipalities, such as Frankfort, 
Offenbach, Mainz, Hanover, and Kiel, send students to the Academy 
and some Provinces, e.g. Hesse-Nassau and Schleswig-Holstein, 
offer scholarships. Specially suitable students who are prepared 
to pay their own expenses are admitted, and also foreigners ; 
the second year’s course, for instance, was attended by 9 Swiss 
sent by the Swiss Workers’ Education Committee. There is an 
Association of Friends and Promoters of the Academy which helps 
qualified but needy students. Both men and women are admitted 
but — an essential condition — they must have a mature experience 
of life and of their own occupation, and must be free to devote 
themselves to intellectual work during the nine months of the 
academic year. The teaching is full time, occupying about 30 hours 
a week, and demands the whole attention of the students. The 
number of students has ranged between 50 and 70; this year it 
is 60, including 5 women. 

The students have free access to the libraries, reading rooms, 
etc. of the University; they have the same privileges as non-matric- 
ulated students (Gasthérer) in general. They attend certain 
lectures at the University which fall within the scope of the Academy 
curriculum ; for attendance at other lectures the approval of the 
Principal is necessary (this in order to avoid dispersal of energy). 
The resulting interchange of ideas between the more mature 
‘University students and the students of the Academy has been 
of value on both sides. 

For reasons which will be understood farther on, the Academy 
gives neither certificates nor diplomas. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


The Academy of Labour is an autonomous institution within 
the University. Though it is supported by the state and the trade 
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unions and owes its existence to them, it is independent of both of 
them as regards both the matter and the form of the instruction 
it gives, as is the University itself. But it is sharply differentiated 
from the University by the fact that its teaching is designed for 
the adult who has already been engaged in an occupation, and this 
fundamental difference has a decisive effect on its curriculum and 
on the methods and aims of its teaching. 

The Academy is not based on an attempt at compromise between 
university traditions and popular education — a programme which 
might have been carried out by cutting down and simplifying the 
whole field of knowledge taught in the Faculties so as to fit the needs 
of the workers, and then pumping the result into them by suitable 
pedagogic methods. This would have turned the Academy into 
# mere mechanical link between the people’s high schools and the 
University ; its work would have become a mere superficial levelling 
up or down as between the upper and lower strata of society. The 
life of the University itself would have been enfeebled, the aspira- 
tions of the workers for education would not really have been 
satisfied. ; 

But the conditions which led to the founding of the Academy 
show the true intention of its founders. The Academy was not 
to be an outpost of the University among the workers, but a bastion 
thrown out by the workers into the old University world, with the 
help of their political power. One of the main difficulties to be 
surmounted among the ranks of the-trade unions by the promoters 
of the new institution was precisely this false idea that the aim of 
an Academy of Labour might be merely the popularising of know- 
ledge. They therefore insisted that the Academy should have not 
merely external independence but also the guarantee of being 
allowed to follow an educational aim which should be specifically 
and peculiarly its own. Its programme was not to turn the workers 
into sciolists, but to keep them as workers or leaders of workers. 
while increasing their efficiency and value by providing them with 
independent and first-hand knowledge gained not from other 
schools or colleges but from the forces and the needs of labour. 

Such a programme naturally excluded all idea of a proletarian 
Academy and “ class ” education ; it followed the lines laid down 
by the German labour movement on the collapse of the German 
Empire. In November 1918 the Council of People’s Commissioners 
rejected the idea of a proletarian revolution leading to a republic 
of Soviets on the Russian model ; they chose instead the aim of a 
gradual permeation and reorganisation of the body politic of the 
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nation by the social and political forces of the whole people, and 
above all of the workers. At the moment when the new age 
was calling to all the nations of Europe to unite in building a new 
social order based on labour, the task before the Academy of Labour 
was to provide the people with the necessary equipment for this 
work. The German workers aimed not at annihilating the old 
order, but at renewing it from within outwards while sparing the 
still living heritage of the past. So, too, the founders of the Academy 
had no wish to start afresh on the ruins of the old world ; they 
wished to breathe new life into the University and the ancient 
domains of knowledge and leaven them with the best the workers 
had to give, namely, the idea of labour. 

Here we can trace the explanation of the significant fact — in 
itself a programme — that the new institution was called the “Acad- 
emy of Labour” (Akademie der Arbeit) and not the “ Workers 
Academy ”. The term “ Academy ”, too, was chosen for it because, 
like the classical academies, it aimed at giving a complete and co- 
herent education. It is true that this could not embrace all branches 
of learning, or form a complete system of human knowledge — the 
aim of a University ; but in the literal sense of the word “ univer- 
sal ” the intention was to plan a cycle of knowledge all the elements 
of which should converge on the one essential phenomenon, the 
world of labour, whose needs form the starting point, whose future 
ordering forms the end in view. 

It follows that the Academy does not aim at training human 
personality in the ordinary sense of the term ; it views the worker 
not as an individual but as a suffering member of a sick world - 
the world of labour — which is organised technically but not socially. 
And if the development of personality is part of the task of the 
Academy, yet this is only in order to train individuals who shall 
be both ready and able to shoulder the heavy responsibilities of 
political life. 

The teaching of the Academy thus appeals to the resolute and 
practical man and woman who realise and welcome their responsi- 
bilities. But experience has shown that with pupils of this type the 
desire for knowledge is not the main incentive to the sustained effort 
called for by an exacting course of study. Their interest in theo- 
retical problems and intellectual studies can be best awakened and 
sustained by the question which meets them on the threshold of 
their political life and to which they have already tried to find an 
answer — the question of what remedies can be found for existing 
evils. Here is the starting-point for both matter and form of the 
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teaching of the Academy. It is true that the solution of this ques- 
tion calls for a knowledge of many scientific facts which form part 
of the body of learning taught by the University and the technical 
colleges ; but while at the University this knowledge is studied, 
analysed, and co-ordinated as part of a logical whole, and solely 
from this point of view, at the Academy the point of view is that 
of the political man and his impulse to set things right. 

It may perhaps seem that the Academy is merely trying to 
combine theory and practice by adapting theoretical considerations 
to practical needs. But in reality the end in view is the metamor- 
phosis rather than the adaptation of theory. The lifeless theory 
of the pedant is to be enkindled by the life-giving enthusiasm of the 
man of action, so that this enthusiasm may in its turn be streng- 
thened, clarified,and deepened.The Academy cannot take the teach- 
ing of the University as its model, for the aims of the two are 
different. The task of the University is the training of intellectual 
specialists, not the search for remedies ; its problems are not those 
raised by the political responsibilities of the man of action. It 
does not play the Good Samaritan to life, but satisfies the theo- 
retical passion of the seeker for the truth for its own sake. It takes 
its origin from the great intellectual movement of the Renaissance 
and its weight is borne by classes of society which had received their 
definite historical structure and imprint before Labour entered the 
historical arena. Taken as a whole, the teaching of the University 
belongs to another age, and is a living necessity only in so far as 
that age still survives into our own time. In the nature of things, 
from the principles on which it is based, this teaching could not 
fail to atrophy all that is best in the workers, their faith in political 
progress and their ardent desire to contribute to it. The intellec- 
tual training of the University is based on a conception of the rela- 
tivity of all events and all forms — a conception sundered from 
the struggle for life, which only theorists can hold without cata- 
strophic consequences. The trade unions are therefore justified 
in warning the Academy against the danger of turning out sciolists 
whose political energies will be frayed away in the mazes of theory. 
In a year of leisure from the battle of life, the worker must assuredly 
gain from the Academy a solid intellectual equipment, not merely 
a series of rules fitted to certain immediate ends ; but the culture 
he carries away with him must be such as to give him lasting 
creative force which will help him to master the events of every day. 

It is already abundantly clear that the educational problem 
confronting the Academy is of vital interest for the whole German 
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nation, and even for all the nations of Europe. For the problem 
takes its rise at the gravest danger-point for all Europe, in the 
socially unorganised world of labour and production, among the 
workers who suffer from this lack of co-ordination. As the relation 
between capital and labour is the most urgent question of national, 
or rather even of international, social policy, so the problem of the 
education of the worker is in reality the problem of the education 
of the whole nation, and even of all the nations of Europe. If the 
problem presents itself primarily in relation to the workers, this is 
because the worker is the protagonist of the movement ; but all 
classes of society are concerned. Educated and uneducated alike 
are in the melting-pot which is fusing and transforming all forms, 
concepts, and values. The need for education is universal. The 
university graduate has more or less lost touch with the age and his 
intellectual activities are no longer guided by precedent or by any 
binding rules of social order. The entrepreneur is even farther from 
reality ; in him the spiritual fall of our age, the unchaining of the 
ego and its daemonic forces, has found its most terrible expression 
in the excesses of capitalism. The social problem, therefore, must 
not be viewed solely from the standpoint of paid labour ; there is 
also the problem of how the entrepreneur is to be educated up to 
the position waiting for him as a leader in the great transformation 
of the social order and its sanctions. He too is part of the great 
social question, and an element in the problem of the education of 
the workers. The solution of this problem thus concerns all ranks 
of society, and not only the workers ; it is vital to all creative intel- 
lectual work. There is no question of a purely “ proletarian ” 
education, in the sense of an isolated training of a single class- 
conscious stratum of society, its members united by their common 
lot as wage earners ; we are concerned only with a form of workers’ 
education which may serve as a model for a future system of nation 
al education, and ultimately, overstepping national boundaries 
extend, as the industrial and economic systems necessarily do, to 
the other nations of Europe as well. 


MeEeTHODS 


The Academy’s methods of teaching were to be determined by 
its general aim of giving an education of university standard to a 
group of adults during a temporary withdrawal from active life. 
But the adult does not learn in the same way as the child or the 
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adolescent. Life with its needs and its problems has already given 
him a store of ideas, concepts, and elements of knowledge, even if 
these are mainly unco-ordinated and untested. Further, the adult 
mind works best through the conflict of ideas, which naturally 
takes the form of criticism, discussion, and opposition ; as witness 
the intellectual forum of a nation,its Parliament,in so far as this 
has not fallen into decay. Lastly, and closely connected with these 
two points, is the fundamental fact that the adult cannot absorb 
new ideas and information unless at the same time he eliminates ; 
in other words, he can only learn through a 'iving interchange of 
the substance of thought. 

The educational methods of the Academy had therefore to be 
based on these three fundamental principles. The apparent sim- 
plicity of the task — and Dr. Rosenstock expounded it at the start 
with compelling lucidity — was equalled by the difficulty of carrying 
it out. Apart from certain practical difficulties which will neces- 
sarily take years to overcome, there were in fact certain unforeseen 
“ jmponderables ” which made it necessary to change the plans 
laid down in advance and leave certain points of method open for 
future decision. In reading the following account this reservation 
must be borne in mind. 

The object of the instruction given at the Academy is within 
the space of nine months : (1) to give the student a clear and ordered 
vision of the social phenomena he will meet in his career as repre- 
sentative of the workers, trade union leader, or public official, 
and (2) to bring order into the mass @ knowledge which 
he has already acquired in the course of his life. Three forms of 
instruction are used for this purpose : group work or discussion, 
the lecture, and the seminar. 

The discussion class occupies eight hours a week for the first 
half of. the session. For convenience the students are divided 
into three parallel groups which work on specified subjects, one 
under each of the three staff lecturers. Opportunity for the necessary 
interchange of ideas is thus provided from the start. Each student 
produces the stock of concepts and ideas which he has brought with 
him, and this clash of facts and opinions results in a process of 
clarification and precipitation. The discussions are not mere 
exercises in the logical revision and rearrangement of concepts ; their 
aim is to test the genuineness and soundness of the knowledge. the 
concepts, and the ideas which the student already has, and to verify 
their practical value. Here precisely is a danger. The student 
whose intellectual stock-in-trade has to run the gauntlet of this 
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testing process, in which he himself takes part, necessarily runs the 
risk of having to sacrifice some of it; but he must have the courage 
to run this risk. In no other way can an adult not only absorb 
but assimilate the new ideas and facts of the most varied kinds 
which are presented to him in his lectures and which it is essential 
he should know. 

This method of discussion is applied to all the subjects in the 
curriculum. The students are encouraged to express their own 
ideas, to formulate freely their own point of view ; they are led on 
to give an intelligible account of the results of their own observation 
and experiences and of the conclusions they have drawn from these. 
All this is linked up with the elements of social, political, economic, 
and legal science, which are thus treated not as mere theoretical 
branches of knowledge but as which influences character and action. 

The aim in view is explained to each new group of students 
ateps towards that real and living knowledge, Success, in fact 
depends largely on their attitude, their readiness to collaborate, 
the extent to which they will speak and discuss freely and 
openly with the lecturer as man to man. Only so can 
the new knowledge be so incorporated in the student’s personality 
that it becomes an integral and active part of himself. Within these 
general principles each group is left free to follow its own line of 
development. The lecturer is not to dominate the group, but to 
help and inspire it with his specialised knowledge. As far as possible 
the discussions are used as an opportunity for systematic questioning 
on the subject-matterof the lectures attended by the group. 

The object of the lectures, as we have seen, is to give the stu- 
dents a general idea of law, political economy, sociology, labour 
questions, economic theories, history, etc. These general surveys 
are supplemented by lectures on certain points of special importance. 
The lectures run parallel with the discussions throughout the ses- 
sion ; they are given by both staff and part-time lecturers and are 
attended by all the students regardless of the specialised course they 
are following. 

The “ seminar ” is added in the second half of the session. This 
is a class in which a special question or book of special importance 
is studied. As there is a choice of several seminars, each student 
can choose a subject to work on which fits in with his particular 
interests. 

During the first year there was a fourth form of work which was 
dropped later on, but is now again being tried on a limited scale. 
This was practical work in sociology, in the form of short periods 
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spent in various state and municipal offices and institutions, such 
as local government offices, welfare offices, children’s courts, schools, 
ete. Each student spent. two mornings a week in visiting one or 
two of these. It was thought that a first-hand acquaintance with 
the machinery of administration and personal contact with the 
officials concerned would give them a criterion for appreciating the 
value of the work done and enable them to understand the scope 
of material reforms ; there was of course no idea of training the 
students for administrative work. Each student had to draw up a 
report on his observations and read it to all the rest ; in this way 
the work done was linked up with the general course of the year’s work. 

It will be sufficiently clear from the above account of the Acad- 
emy’s educational methods that the aim of training not a mere 
logical mind, but a man in the fullest sense of the word, has been 
steadily kept in view from the outset. The order in which the 
different subjects are taught is therefore of great importance ; the 
deciding factor must be not scientific sequence, but their relation 
to the living problems of the adult student. Now a responsible 
adult with some experience of public life cannot take an equal 
interest in all important questions at once ; they appeal to him in 
turn.. There is a dynamic time-element in the sequence of his inter- 


ests. Hence there is an appropriate moment for the introduction 
of each subject ; if this is ignored, there will be loss of cohesion, a 
jumble of ill-assorted facts instead of a co-ordinated body of 
knowledge. 


THe CURRICULUM 


The curriculum resembles the methods adopted by the Academy 
in being specially adapted to the needs of the students. The adult 
worker, in fact, has not the same mental equipment as the schoolboy 
or the undergraduate. The knowledge of a trade, a technique, an 
undertaking, of the world of labour, with its forms and its rules — 
these are his qualifications for entry. In addition he has usually 
lived long enough to contribute something learnt from his own 
experiences. 

The curriculum starts from this basis of reality and develops 
it in two directions. First, life in its public or social aspects : the 
laws which regulate the life of the community in the widest sense 
of the term. Second, life in its personal aspects : the individual, 
the worker, his setting in the community and his intellectual con- 
tribution to public life. 

For the ordinary wage earner, for example, the teaching on 
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social science starts from his own field of work, his workshop or 
factory. To his own experience can be linked on directly a whole 
series of technical, economic, legal and social considerations. The 
study of law is linked on to the discussion of factory rules, labour 
legislation, insurance, with all of which the worker already has some 
empirical acquaintance ; economics, on to questions of wages, 
prices, taxation, etc.; technology, to the relations between the 
worker and his tools, the work and the machine ; sociology, to the 
problems of division of labour, management, co-operation and 
harmony in the factory and in the organisation. In this way the 
factory serves as a world in miniature on which to build up an under- 
standing of the wider world outside, reaching first to the national 
and ultimately to the international sphere. 

Similarly, the teaching of the “ personal” sciences starts from 
the student’s own experience. His bodily needs lead up to the 
study of hygiene and medicine, sex and disease ; his memories of 
his own schooldays and his choice of an occupation open the way 
to a knowledge of the history of the family, of industry, of his 
country, of civilisation, of the church, and give a foundation for 
the study of psychology. Thus the worker’s own experience forms 
the groundwork for a real knowledge of all the laws of life, a know- 
ledge buttressed not by alien material but by the living relation- 
ship between his own life and that of the nation and of humanity. 

But the curriculum does not stop short at a study of the exist- 
ing order. The social problems raised by labour did not only 
form the starting point of the work of the Academy ; they are also 
the goal to which in the end everything returns. In the mind of 
the founders of the Academy, the task of present and future gener- 
ations is the reconstruction, both in idea and in reality, of the 
whole organisation, whether legal, political, economic, or indus- 
trial, of the collectivity of Europe, with the world of labour as the 
basis of the change. The path of advance in economics, law, 
sociology, psychology, is determined by, and is ultimately identical 
with, the question of what the future order is to be, and what ele- 
ments of the existing order are to be maintained, modified, or 
rejected. To formulate this question and find its answer requires 
a knowledge of the laws and facts of human activity ; to supply 
this knowledge is the work of the Academy. 

The last part of the curriculum, therefore, is dominated by the 
discussion of the great political problems of law, economics, and 
sociology. And this study, which cuts across all the old domains 
of science, brings out the underlying unity of the problems confront- 
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ing the student of to-day, problems which force the various Facul- 
ties and the various occupations alike to join forces in the search 
for a valid and durable solution. Each lecturer brings a contribu- 
tion from his own special field: economists, jurists, technologists, 
doctors, psychologists, sociologists, all are called in, and often 
several at once share in the interchange of ideas on some special 
question. Yet even here the Academy is still feeling its way, for this 
necessary organisation of scientific co-operation is a difficult and 
tedious process. 


THe STUDENTS 


The aim of the Academy, as we have already seen, is to fit 
the worker for an active share in public life and help him to reach 
intellectual maturity. The founders of the Academy defined 
intellectual maturity as consisting in fitness for responsible collabo- 
ration, a quality which cannot be imposed by any code of law, but 
can only be acquired as a result of suitable training. The title of 
“ eol-laborator ” is therefore the degree which the Academy, as an 
educational fellowship of adults, can confer on its students, or at 
least set them on the way to gaining.The student will have qualified 
for this title when he has learnt to assume responsibility for what 
he hears, what he accepts, and what he rejects. But for this some- 
thing more is needed than the individual isolated activity of the 
student, even if he stakes his whole person. The essential factor 
is the solidarity of the students, the recognition of their inter- 
dependence, without which,even with the best will in the world, 
theré can be no true political education — the education of the 
mind, the conscience, and the sense of responsibility. Only in a 
community inspired by this ideal — to some extent a prototype 
of public life — can the worker be educated up from his private 
existence to meet the demands of public activities. 

An important contribution towards this result is the fact that 
most of the students of the Academy are not just individuals attract- 
ed by the lectures who come on their own account, but are authen- 
tic representatives of the workers of Germany. The great feder- 
ations of workers, of employees, and to a small extent of publie 
officials, send their own members or officers, and pay their expenses ; 
so do towns, Provinces, and States. This gives the students a 
vivid sense of responsibility to their protectors, which in turn helps 
to generate the power of persistence needed by an adult to carry 
through the exacting task of learning. 

The differences in age, ability, education, and opinions of the 
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students would seem likely to cause some difficulties. This year, 
for instance, the 21 students in one of the three groups, taken at 
random, include 3 metal workers, 2 printers, 1 bookbinder, 3 car- 
penters, 1 varnisher, 1 miner, 1 warehouseman, | railwayman, 
1 building worker, 3 commercial employees, 1 chairman of a works 
council, 2 trade union officials, and 1 municipal official ; or 14 manual 
and 7 non-manual workers. The youngest member of the group 
is 21 years old and the oldest 40. In politics, 18 of the group are 
Socialists, and 3 belong to the Christian movement. But in fact all 
these differences are vital for the success of the work of the Acad- 
emy. The students, it is true, are always asking to be taught 
special subjects which will be useful for their own particular call- 
ing ; they are only too ready to be turned into helf-fledged lawyers 
or economists, politicians or sociologists on a small scale. This is a 
constantly recuring danger, and must be continually opposed in 
the interests of the true task of the Academy. 

It is undeniable that the trade unions, for instance, are in urgent 
need for their day-to-day struggles of men with specialised technical 
training ; but the knowledge of this kind that can be acquired in 
nine months without risk of superficiality is limited and is more 
suited to a special type of technical school, such as the schools of 
economics in Berlin and Diisseldorf, which have been highly success- 
ful in this kind of work. If the Academy were called on to give 
this technical training it could only do so at the cost of jettisoning 
its special function of providing an education at once broad and 
sound. The schools of economics have their own special functions. 
The students who come on from them to the Academy have already 
learnt a great deal which they would otherwise miss and therefore 
wish to have ; this relieves the Academy of part of the pressure 
caused by the necessary breadth of its curriculum. But the Acad- 
emy in turn, if it wishes to maintain and strengthen its position 
in face of these schools, must aim not at being an extension of 
them — this would be the function of a workers’ university — but 
at realising the special form of education of university standard 
which has been sketched in these pages. For this it must attract 
a body of students whose previous training covers as wide and varied 
a range as possible ; and if, as is to be anticipated, there are wide 
gaps in the training of individual students, this is only a further 
reason for making a virtue of necessity and bringing together the 
various occupations and opinions of the workers in the person of 
their representatives, so that the teaching may grow out of and up 
to the needs and aspirations of the working classes as a whole. 
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THe TEACHING STAFF 


When the Academy was founded it was difficult to define the 
type of teacher needed by the new institution. The existing sys- 
tem of popular education was of little help, as its aims were essen- 
tially different ; though it too has since been faced with the same 
problem. 

The fundamental qualification for a teacher of adults is that he 
must be able to secure the active and continuous collaboration 
of his students. Unlike the schoolmaster and university lecturer, 
he must take every possible care to see that they do not merely 
absorb his teaching with that absence of responsibility which is 
the characteristic of the child mind. What is wanted, on the con- 
trary, is the affirmation and expansion of the whole personality 
with all it has already become in life and in work. 

Plainly this was more easily said than done. The inertia of 
old-established methods of teaching could not and cannot be over- 
come merely by the fact of a.certain number of independent teachers 
giving their whole time and undivided energies to the work of the 
Academy. Like all pioneers, each of them is exposed to the risk 
that for some years he must pursue his path of knowledge alone, 
and only by a gradual process of adjustment resulting from the 
exercise of their functions will they acquire that complete indepen- 
dence of mind needed by the new method. 

But on the other hand the teaching given must reach a high 
scientific standard. Shoddy and superficial learning and the utili- 
tarian collection of facts for immediate application to everyday 
use must be firmly rejected. The teacher must therefore be and 
remain a specialist in some subject or other. But more than this 
is needed ; he must essentially be able and ready at any moment to 
sacrifice his own specialised knowledge in the service of his fellow- 
workers, making of it a rung in the ladder of their search for truth. 
For educating adults the most accomplished pedagogue will be 
useless if he lacks the essential power of rousing the creative enthu- 
siasm of his hearers. 

We have already seen that if the Academy is to remain above all 
party divisions and be of real value for the education of the workers, 
it must see that its students represent a wide variety of occupations, 
opinions, and ideals. It is not less important that all shades of 
opinion should be represented among its intellectual leaders. Homo- 
geneity of the staff would at once be a fatal barrier to that new 
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fellowship of the people which can only grow out of the clash of 
ideas and the unreserved interchange of opinions. Those who wish 
to teach collaboration must show that they know how to practise 
it. This calls for a real community of ideals among the staff, not 
mere friendly relations as colleagues. Their collaboration must take 
the practical form of active and cordial interchange of ideas. 
continual friendly discussion, and good mutual understanding. 
Discussion of this kind will differ from ordinary intelligent con- 
versation by the responsibility felt by each speaker for the views he 
expresses. But the subject-matter as well as the method of the 
teaching calls for this same collective effort, for the new learning must 
be built up by independent research from raw materials provided 
by the traditional sciences.This is a task beyond the powers of any 
one individual, and only to be carried out by pooling everyone’s 
resources. The teachers themselves, in fact, must be ready to 
undergo that intellectual conversion which they demand of their 
pupils. 

Once such a nucleus of experienced staff lecturers has been 
constituted, part-time lecturers for special subjects may safely be 
drawn from all possible sources and of all possible shades of 
opinion. There will be no special difficulties in planning these 
lectures, especially as they are attended by the staff lecturers and 
the whole staff meets regularly for discussion. 

To sum up, when the teaching staff is collectively responsible 
for the success of the educational work done, this success will be 
entirely dependent on the existence of a true spirit of collaboration 
among all the teachers. The presence of a number of pedants, 
however eminent, each teaching his own special subject in lonely 
isolation, could not fail to spread confusion in the minds of the 
students. 


CONCLUSION 


The educational experiment described in the preceding pages 
— an experiment suggested and inspired by the needs and ideals of 
labour — seems to the present writer to provide a foundation for 
@ new system of popular education in general. 

The popular educational movement at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth centuries was an artificial reaction 
against the destruction of the true popular education — that edu- 
cation which would have moulded the people by imbuing them 
with a sense of human solidarity, or rather by impressing on them 
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these binding social and verbal forms in which this solidarity 
finds its outward shape and expression. But the modern age, and 
in. .particular the nineteenth century, was characterised by the 
retreat of intellectual — and therefore of educational — activities 
from the lowlands of the life of the people to the heights of unprac- 
tical idealism. So there came about the classification of the people 
into “ educated ” and “ uneducated”, a division accepted by the 
third estate, the liberal and individualist middle classes, which 
wherever they penetrated shattered the true culture of the people. 
The influence of this conception persisted in the cramped and 
attenuated methods of modern popular education. 

But in the end the workers, who as a proletariat represented 
the final product of the process of disintegration of European society, 
gained a growing comprehension of the critical condition of the 
modern system of education. It failed them where their social 
needs were greatest ; it was in antagonism with their genuine as- 
pirations (at least where these found spontaneous expression). In 
their thirst for knowledge the workers had to resort to middle-class 
education, the result of which was to strengthen their consciousness 
of the contradiction between its spirit and method and their own 
living needs : modern science and education, with their antipathy 
to the absolute, to compulsion, to hypotheses, seemed to them incom- 
patible with the spirit of positive rules and regulations which they 
hoped to introduce into the new social order and so ultimately into the 
world of thought. Even if individually they were unconscious 
of it, the very existence of the proletariat was clear evidence 
that its members needed a mode of thought corresponding to their 
real needs and of compelling force. So long as labour was forced 
down into the ranks of the radical opposition, the socialist ideal was 
strong enough to counteract these disadvantages. But to-day the 
situation has changed. Labour is called on to keep the place it 
has won in the life of the community, to carry out its task in the 
elaboration of the social order of to-morrow, as the exponent of 
the new intellectual life. Its duty is to push on past the individual- 
ism of modern education to a new and truly social educational 
system answering in its aims and methods to the mission of labour. 
For as industrialism began the deformation of the society of Europe, 
so it is the workers who must introduce a new system of industry 
and labour which will bring order out of this social chaos. 

It is on labour, therefore, as the fundamental element in the 
new social order, that the restoration of the interchange of thought 
between the intellectual world and the masses of the people depends. 


° 
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The task at issue is to repress the workers’ tendency to arbitrary 
and ill-regulated action, and develop in them the sense of collective 
responsibility ; to convert the spirit that follows only its own laws 
into one that recognises the needs of life and whose ambition is to 
satisfy them. The new education can no longer, like the old, recog- 
nise the absolute freedom of the mind in the region of ideas; it 
will refuse to accept that sundering of theory and practice, of idea 
and will, which brought Europe to the verge of ruin. Based on the 
spirit of necessity, it will study the phenomena of life and analyse 
them with care ; it will establish contact with the essential facts of 
life, and answer the essential questions. Leaving behind the realm 
of pure speculation, its aim is to liberate, to act, and to overcome 
chaos by preparing the way for the new social order. 

What in the end is the fundamental issue ? To preserve thought 
as a vital force in the thinker : this, and not mere abstract demon- 
strability, must be the criterion by which to measure the success 
of the new educational process. The need to-day is not for the 
training of personality but for “ political” training in its widest 
sense. The problem of the education of the workers, raised as it 
is by objective forces and conditions, by unhealthy institutions, 
is of general interest, as in its essence it is the problem of human 
society. It is a burning and vital question, not only for the whole 
German nation, but for all the nations of Europe. 

Like the new order of society, the new education will refuse to be 
limited by national boundaries, and will push past them, claiming 
universal recognition throughout Europe, where similar problems 
exist everywhere in greater or less degree. The new “ social educa- 
tion ” is a necessity for all nations, whatever their former consti- 
tution ; and the same spirit of regeneration which is creating a 
common order out of that chaos which threatens all nations alike 
will be the source and origin of the new collectivity of Europe. 









The Results of the Adoption of the 
Eight-Hour Day : 


II. The Eight-Hour Day and the Human Factor 


in Production 
by 
Professor Edgard MiLHauD 


The probiem of the effect on production of the adoption of the 
8-hour day involves two distinct series of questions. On the one hand, 
there is the influence of this reform on the technical conditions of 
production and in particular on equipment and organisation ; on the 
other, there is its effect on the workers themselves, thai is, on their 
productive capacity and actual output. 

A previous article! by Professor Milhaud dealt with the first of 
these two series of questions. The present article will deal with those 
results of the Enquiry into Production® which bear on the second. 


‘I. HE former article pointed out the obstacles which in certain 

countries and to some extent prevented technical progress 
from compensating for the reduction in hours. The present article 
must similarly begin by directing attention to those factors which, 
just when the 8-hour day was adopted in the majority of cases, 
shortly after the close of the war, upset calculations based on 
past experience as regards the workers. The factors in question 
are connected with the economic difficulties of the war and early 
post-war periods, and in particular with (1) underfeeding, (2) war 
strain, (3) post-war moral depression, (4) the wild fluctuations 
of wages, and (5) abnormal technical conditions. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, pp. 820-853 : “ The 
Results of the Adoption of the Eight-Hour Day: I. The Eight-Hour Day and 
Technical Progress’’. 

* The reader may be reminded that the results of this Enquiry have been pub- 
lished in a R p ort général in eight volumes, consisting of 6,552 pages and 
containing 1,394 statistical tables and 868 diagrams. 
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Underfeeding. The disturbing effect of underfeeding has been 
emphasised by various Governments and economic associations in 
their replies to the Questionnaire and by labour inspectors and other 
authorities in their reports. The Polish Government, in its reply 
of 17 August 1921, states that “ it is impossible to determine the 
influence on output of the reduction of hours ” and quotes in 
support of this statement the fact that numerous changes have 
occurred, including “ the underfeeding of the workers ”. Similarly, 
the Finnish Government (10 August 1921) notes food shortage as 
one of the factors which affected output when the Eight-Hour Act 
was passed, “ at a time of disturbances of all kinds ”. The Austrian 
Government, in its reply of 2 July 1921, alludes in general terms 
to the various causes which affected output, but specially mentions 
underfeeding. Its reply may be compared with the statement of 
the Austrian Union of Saddlers, Trunkmakers, and Curriers (1 June 
1921): 


The fall in output is not the result of the reduction in hours. The 
decrease already noted before the introduction of the 8-hour day is 
due to the malnutrition of the workers. 


In Czechoslovakia, the industrial inspectors note in their report 
for 1919 that “ many employers attribute the fall in output to 
underfeeding, among other factors ”?. 

In Germany, the Prussian industrial inspectors, in their report 
for 1919, mention among the causes of the decrease in the hourly 
output in the district of Minden, especially during the first six 
months of the year, “ the general debility of the population caused 
by underfeeding ”*. In the reports of the different German States 
for 1920, underfeeding is also mentioned as one of the causes of the 
fall in output (districts of Lower Franconia and Aschaffenburg’, 
Bautzen, Wiirttemberg*, Saxony (Chemnitz)*’). The influence of 
this factor is also mentioned by several trade organisations. 


War strain. A second adverse factor is to be found in war 
strain, whether physical strain of those who remained in industrial 
occupations, or nervous strain of those who had been on active 





1 Ministry oF SocraL WELFARE: Zprdva o uredni cinnosti zivnostenskych 
inspektoru (Report on the work of the factory inspectors), 1919, p. 59. 

* Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbeh'rden fiir das Jahr 
1919. Vol. I, Prussia, p. 473. Berlin, 1920. 

° Idem, 1920, Vol. II, Part II, p. 164. Berlin, 1921. 

* Ibid., Part III, p. 109. 

* Ibid., p. 165. 
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service. The Czechoslovak industrial inspectors note the influence 
of this factor in their report for 1919, which contains the following 
statement! : 


After the war period — a period of shock and exhaustion — it was 
only natural to find in the workers less keenness for work and sometimes 
a less vivid sense of that duty which had been done during the war 
under pitiless pressure. 


Similar evidence for England is to be found in a memorandum 
addressed to the International Labour Office in 1921 by Professor 
W.R. Scott, who, in dealing with the various questions which form 
the subject of the Enquiry, makes the following statement : 


The situation was greatly complicated by the effects of the reaction 
from war strain as shown by the movement towards shorter hours and 
a lower general efficiency of work. It is exceedingly difficult to esti- 
mate the true importance of this phase. Soon after the Armistice it 
was considered that, after war workers and demobilised ex-service 
men had had a holiday, they would be capable of resuming their pre- 
war efficiency. In the case of ex-service men it is possible that the 
strain of active service needed a longer time for complete recuperation. 
Therefore, to the extent that this may have been so, the reduced pro- 
ductivity of labour represents an automatic process of recuperation. 


Post-war moral depression. It is impossible to study the course 
of production during the post-war period without taking into account 
the psychological and moral factors in the case. An important 
section of the Rapport général has therefore been devoted to the 
question of moral depression at the beginning of this period’. 
This depression necessarily affected economic conditions in general 
and output in particular. It will be sufficient at this point to direct 
attention to a fact mentioned both in the Government replies and 
in the official reports of most countries, namely, the distaste for 
work, amounting in some cases to definite aversion. This applies in 
particular to the period immediately following the cessation of 
hostilities (the end of 1918 and the first part of 1919). The point 
is mentioned, however, in some official documents covering the 
whole of 1919 and even 1920. For example, the Prussian 
industrial inspectors note in their report for 1919 how at that time 
“ the distaste for work became terribly marked ” (Breslau district)?. 
The inspectors consider that “the disinclination for work is in 





* Op. ett., p. 59. 
* Cf. Enquéte sur la Production, Rapport général, tome IV, 2™¢ volume, 4™¢ section, 
pp. 41-117: “ Les facteurs psychologiques et moraux ”’. 
> Op. cit., 1919, Vol. I, Prussia, p. 217. 
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many cases a result of the economic conditions which press more 
and more hardly on the worker, the end of which is not yet in sight 
and which have a paralysing effect on the will” (Chemnitz)*. 


Wage fluctuations. Two series of facts connected with wages 
upset calculations based on previous experience. One concerns 
the changes in methods of remuneration, in particular the abolition 
of piece work and job work, which occurred in certain countries 
after the war. This point and the conclusions to be derived from 
it will be dealt with at the end of the present article. The second 
category of facts relates to the violent fluctuations in wages at 
the beginning of the post-war period. It includes facts of two 
kinds which are not only different but opposite. In many cases, 
and in particular in the Central and Eastern European countries, 
the wage level was very low as compared with the cost of living 
when the 8-hour reform was introduced?. The reduction in hours 
therefore found the worker with his powers of resistance and of 
production and his general health all at a low level. A further factor, 
however, which is adduced as having upset normal calculations is 
the great rise in wages which occurred in most countries in 1919 and 
1920. It is held that this movement was bound to contribute, 
and did in actual fact contribute, to a reduction in effort on the 
part of the workers. Mr. C. Picquenard, Director of Labour at 
the French Ministry of Labour, made the following statement to 
the present writer in November 1920, concerning the position in 
France? : 

There undoubtedly exist definite cases in which the rise in wages 


has been too sudden and too great. This has led to a reduction in the 
workers’ rate of output. 


The same idea is expressed in the report on the enquiry of the 
French Ministry of Labour into the activity of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments (report on the situation in January 1920), 
which contains the statement that “ the increase in wages, which 
has perhaps been too rapid, has contributed to the fall in output 
and has hampered export trade "*. 

Similar evidence is forthcoming for other countries, but exten- 





> Op. cit., 1920, Voi. II, Saxony, p. 165. 

* Cf. Enquéte sur la Production, Rapport général, tome IV, 1°* volume, 47° sec- 
tion, pp. 420-869 : ‘‘ Changements survenus dans les conditions de vie des travail- 
leurs ; IIL: Les salaires dans leurs rapports avec le coat de la vie ”’. 

3 Interview on 16 November 1920. 

* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, May-June-July 1920, p. 207. 
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sive study of the problem has revealed its complexity and the need 
for extreme caution in interpreting facts which are not invariably 
consistent. Without therefore expressing any opinion as to 
the possible effect of a slow and steady gradual increase in real 
wages—a movement which would appear to be quite consistent with 
an increase in the workers’ rate of output—it may simply be stated, 
as a result generally borne out by the information collected, that 
when violent business fluctuations send wages up with a rush, 
this sudden change tends to be accompanied by a reduction in 
effort and in output’. In most countries there was a sharp rise 
of this kind just when the 8-hour day was adopted. 

To some extent, therefore, and for some time, excessively low 
wages and wages which had risen too quickly combined with the 
other factors already mentioned to prevent the normal working 
of the 8-hour day experiment and so to increase the difficulty of 
determining its effect on the actual output of the workers. The 
human factor, at all events in many cases, found itself in abnormal 


conditions. 


Abnormal technical conditions. Another circumstance was also 
bound to complicate the present task, namely, the changes in the 


technical conditions of production which introduced a further ele- 
ment of uncertainty into the course of events. No doubt, as was 
explained in the former article, these changes were themselves a 
result of the reduction of working hours, and as such were quite 
normal ; but they necessarily made it more difficult to determine 
the effects of the new time-table on the actual! output of the workers. 

In view, therefore, of these various factors which may have 
prevented the normal action of the 8-hour day since the war, it 
has been judged advisable to include within the scope of this research 
certain experiments concerning the 8-hour day carried out by indus- 
trialists before the war, experiments which, supplemented by 
general post-war experience, reveal under favourable conditions 
certain connections and relations of cause and effect which would 
not appear so distinctly elsewhere ; and also certain methodical 
observations made by experts in the course of official enquiries 
with a view to determining under scientific conditions the effect 
on the workers’ rate of output of changes in working hours. 

A study of the facts, combined with logical considerations, has 


> Cf. information and comments in Enguéte sur la Prodaction, Ragport général, 
tome IV, 2™¢ volume, pp. 958-965. 
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determined the division of the present subject into two parts, 
dealing with the effect of the 8-hour day on the human agent and. 
on the output of that agent respectively. 


I. THE EFFECT ON THE HUMAN AGENT 


A general study of the social, intellectual and moral effects of 
the reduction of the working day would exceed the scope of an 
enquiry into production. Such an enquiry is concerned solely 
with the economic effects of the 8-hour day. These, however, 
could not be determined without at least a general survey of the 
effect of the new system of hours on the human agent of production. 
It was obvious, and all the information collected went to show, 
that the rate of output of the worker was closely related to his 
physical condition, that it depended on it and was a function of 
it. But, as will be seen later, even the mental and moral state of 
the worker is not without effect on his output : this point, which 
is of the first importance, will be dealt with later. An enquiry 
as to how the 8-hour day affects output must therefore begin by 
determining its effect on the worker. The following points will 
be dealt with in succession : (a) physical effects : (6) effect on the 
family life and social life of the worker ; (c) development of educa- 
tion ; (d) decrease in alcoholism. These various questions are in 
actual fact closely connected one with another, and in the documents 
referred to it will sometimes be difficult to distinguish between 
them. 4 


A. PuysicaL Errects: Errect on THE WorKERS’ Hearn 
AND ON THE FREQUENCY OF ACCIDENTS 


The improvement in the general health of the workers as a 
result of the reduction in the working day is attested on manv 
sides. Mr. L.G. Fromont refers to it in his book on the experiment 
started as far back as 1892 by the Belgian Chemical Fertiliser 
Company’. 

The experience of the war and post-war periods confirm the 
results of this early experiment as regards this point. The following 








* L. G. Fromont : Une expérience industrielle de la réduction de la journée de 
travail, p. 81. Brussels, 1906. 
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is an extract from the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
and Workshops in Great Britain for 1919" : 


With regard to the effect on health of the shortened hours, perhaps 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed for any marked improvement to be 
noted generally, although the improvement in individuals is evident. 
Less fatigue and overstrain is found in factories, and one inspector 
reports that, although more men are employed in engineering and allied 
trades, the accidents list has not increased, and it is claimed that fatigue 
is non-existent ; while another inspector reports that the manageress 
of a laundry stated that she noted a perceptible decrease in sickness 
when she changed from the 8 a.m. to a 9 a.m. start. 


The Report also contains the following information *: 


‘The reports received from inspectors show that the shortening of 
the working hours has had a beneficial effect on the operatives, perhaps 
more so than any other recent improvement in industrial conditions. 
The old system of long, dreary, monotonous toil is rapidly giving way 
to a new system of reasonable hours, so that soon it may be hoped that 
the overworked man or woman in the industrial world will rarely be 
found. 

Per haps the classes of workers upon whom shorter hours will have 
the most beneficial effect will be the growing girl or boy on whom long 
periods of employment told hardly, and the worker possessing some 
vision and aspiration towards a fuller life. Regarding the former class 
the effect of reduced hours and the later morning start is more 
ney evident. 


The results of an official enquiry held in the United States in 
July 1917 show the effect of industrial fatigue on the frequency of 
accidents, and the improvement in this respect obtained under the 
8-hour day. The following is an extract from the report* : 


The importance of fatigue in the causation of accidents is emphasised 
by the fact that the higher accident risk accompanies the deeper decline 
oi working capacity : 

(1) In the second spell as compared with the first ; 

2) In muscular work as compared with dexterous and machine 
WOrKk ; 

(3) At the 10-hour plant as compared with the 8-hour plant, 


The National Industrial Conference Board of the United States, 
an employers’ organisation, while noting that its enquiry in 192 
into the effect of the reduction of the working week to 48 hours 
or Jess had in most cases revealed no change in the health of the 





* Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 
1919, p.90. London, 1920. 

® Ibid:, p. 89. 

® Treasury DEPARTMENT, UnrTED States Pusriic HEALTH SERVIOE : Com- 
parison of an Eight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant, p. 26. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 106. Washington, February 1920. 
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workers, mentions that “a number of the establishments in the 
various industries which either maintained or increased previous 
weekly production reported better health among their employees, 
either as a result of the shorter hours or of improved working 
conditions ”?. 

The Swiss factory inspectors’ biennial report for 1920-1921 
quotes the following evidence of an employer? : 


The workers are more energetic and alert, whereas with the 11-hour 
day they were often tired out. Their health is also better; the sick- 
meas. fund records fewer cases of sickness and fewer days of sickness. 


The Lithuanian Government states (30 November 1921) that 
“the reduction in hours of work means that the worker is better 
able to rest and recover from the fatigue caused by work ”. 

In its reply dated 12 January 1922, the Government of the Serb- 
<roat-Slovene Kingdom declares that “the evidence of workers 
and employers, and the reports of the labour inspectors in the 
different parts of the Kingdom, all go to show that there has been 
an improvement in the physical condition and moral well-being 
of the workers as the result of the adoption of ashorter working day ”. 

In their report for 1920, the Wiirttemberg industrial -in- 
spectors agree as to the beneficial effect of the adoption of the 
8-hour day. According to their evidence, “ the excellent effects 
ef this reform from the point of view of health and the opportunity 
which it has given the workers of recovering from their physical 
«xhaustion have revived the will to work, so that even the 
employers, who had hitherto seen only the economic drawbacks of the 
¢hange, have come to realise the value of the reduction of hours*. ” 

For France, we may cite a fact recorded in the enquiry into the 
use of the spare time resulting from the introduction of the 8-hour 
day‘, namely, that the number and membership of sports clubs 
have increased very’ considerably, which has necessarily had a 
good effect on the health of the young workers concerned. 





» NaTionaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Practical Experience with the 
Work Week of Forty-eight Hours or Less, p. 8. Research Report No. 32. New York, 
December 1920. 

® D&PARTEMENT FéDERAL DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE : Rapporta des inspecteura 
iédérauz dea fabriques sur leurs fonctions officielles dans les années 1920-1921, p. 147. 
Aarau, 1922. 

® Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérde fiir das Jahr 1920, 
Vol. II, Part IV. 

* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1920-1923 : “ Enquéte sur l’utilisation des 
loisirs créés par la journée de huit heures, entreprise par le Ministére du Travail 
#2 1920”, cited in Enquéte sur la Production, Rapport général, tome IV, 2™° volume, 
pp. 667-674. 
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B. Errect on THE Fami.y Lire anp Socrat LIFE OF THE 
WoRKER 


It seems advisable to deal under the same general head with two 
movements which are distinct in themselves, but between which 
there is a very close connection: the effect on the family life of 
the worker and the effect on his social life in general. Both of these 
benefit largely from the hours saved from work, though the degree 
of benefit varies very much in different cases. Some documents 
refer exclusively to the effects on the family life of the worker of 
the reduction in the working day, while others note both aspects. 
As far back as 1894, Mr. William Mather, in connection with the 
experiment at the Salford Works of which he was manager, referred 
to the advantages of this kind, noting that “ every man can now 
associate with his family before leaving for the day ”'. In his 
Report for 1919, the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops in 
Great Britain notes, after the passage already referred to concern- 
ing the effect of the 8-hour day on the living conditions and 
physical development of growing girls and boys, that “ the gain to 
married women is also very great, as is shown by the eagerness 
with which the older women in laundries respond to remarks about 
the shortened hours. It is a relief to them to be enabled to 
spend long evenings in their homes, and not have the early starts 
in the mornings®. ” 

Similarly the Swiss factory inspectors mention ~ the great 
benefit that the reduction of the working day has been to women 
with a household to look after”. The following is an extract 
from their report for 1920-1921 *: 


Mothers are no longer obliged to leave home early in the morning 
when their children are still in bed ; they have time in the morning and in 
the evening to do the housework and look after their children themselves. 
It. is to this circumstance that the child welfare service in the Canton 
of Zurich attributes the fact that the number of children sent to créches 
and school nurseries has decreased. The many complaints against the 
reduction of hours should not be allowed to outweigh the moral gain 
which it represents from the point of view of the family life of the 
workers. 





* William Maturer: Report on a Year's Work with a 48-Hours Week in the 
Saljerd Iron Works, p. 25. Manchester, 1894. 


> Op. cit., p. 89. 
> Op. ett., p. 147. 
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C. DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


Miss Josephine Goldmark describes certain effects of fatigue 
as follows! : 


As exhaustion nullifies the benefits of better food and shelter, so, too, 
it paralyses the higher activities, all that feeds man’s mental and 
spiritual needs. . . . Offer what opportunities you will to the 
exhausted organism, they fall upon literally deafened ears. Fatigue so 
closes the avenues of approach within, that education does not educate, 
amusement does not amuse, nor recreation recreate. 


These remarks throw much light on the impetus given to the 
worker’s education movement by the 8-hour reform. It will be 
sufficient to select from the mass of evidence on the subject two 
typical examples. 

In France the enquiry into the use of spare time resulting from 
the adoption of the 8-hour day reveals the many steps taken by 
employers and workers to promote workers’ education. Many 
of these efforts take the form of vocational and continuation courses 
which thus become more closely associated with the actual problem 
of output?. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops in Great 
Britain notes in his Report for 1919 that “ the leaders of some 
social clubs report bigger attendances in all classes, both technical 
and educational, and say that the members come to the classes 
fresher and keener than they were in previous years and make 
steadier advance’. ” 


D. DECREASE IN ALCOHOLISM 


The effect of long working hours and physical exhaustion in 
developing a tendency to alcoholism and the favourable cesults 
of a return to better conditions of work have frequently been noted. 
In Great Britain, the Health of Munition Workers Committee 





1 Patigue and Efficiency (First Part), p. 284; New York, 1912. Cf. also Lord 
LEVEBHULME : The Six-Hour Day and other Industrial Questions, p. 12; London, L918. 

2 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1920-1923 : “ Enquéte sur lutilisation des 
loisirs créés par la journée de huit heures, entreprise par Je Ministére du Travail 
en 1920 ”, cited in Enquéte sur la Production, Rapport général, tome 1V, 2"¢ volume, 
pp. 667-674. 

* Op. cit., p. 90. 
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gives a categorical opinion on this point. The following passage 
occurs in its Final Report? : 


Reference must be made here, however, to a pronounced and common 
symptom of industrial fatigue, which appears to be the reflection in 
the workman of the results of accumulated nervous fatigue rather than 
a direct and measurable sign of it. In many munition factories the 
complaint has been made by workers, and not least by the most intelligent 
and willing of them, that they are feeling ‘done up”’ or “ fair whacked”, 
to use local phrases, and the evidence shows that this state of “ stale- 
ness ” has been common and obvious. By experienced managers and 
medical officers this condition of staleness is attributed almost wholly 
to persistent long hours and the deprivation of weekly rest. It has 
grave accompaniments, which paradoxically appear not only in a state 
of lethargy and indifference, but also in a craving for change and excite- 
ment. No doubt the restlessness of the condition must often predispose 
also to indulgence in the apparent alleviations given by alcohol. At 
all points the state is apt to set up a vicious circle in which the very 
need for change and rest prevents the proper use of such chances of 
rest as are given. 


The early experiment of the Belgian Chemical Fertiliser Company 
in substituting 8-hour for 12-hour shifts showed the useful results 
of shorter hours in this respect. 

Similar results were recorded on the introduction of the 8-hour 
reform after the war. The important enquiry into the increase 
and decrease of alcoholism carried out by the French Ministry of 
Labour — the results were published in the Bulletin of the Ministry 
of Labour for January-March 1923 — gives extremely interesting 
data on this point. The report notes in general a considerable 
decrease in alcoholism. This is explained partly as result of certain 
indirect effects of the reduction in the working day : “ the exodus 
of workers from the big towns to the outskirts, the development 
of allotments, sports clubs, and musical societies, increased attend 
ance at vocational classes, libraries for the people, etc.2”” Among 
the other factors in this decrease should be mentioned the direct 
action of the reduction in hours in preventing fatigue and the temp- 
tation to fight it by means of stimulants. For instance, the 
owner of one of the most important undertakings in the 
furniture-making industry points out that ‘“‘ when the staff were 
working at high speed for 10 or 11 hours, they fell back on 
drinking as a stimulant; while under the present system the 
same staff no longer feel the same need; their own strength is 





» Hearts or Munition WorkKERS CommittTEE : Final Report : Industrial Health 
and Efficiency, p. 19. London, 1918. 
* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Jan.-Feb.-March 1923, p. 40. 
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enough without the temporary stimulus of glasses of wine ”’.'. 
A ship-unloading firm states that ‘intemperance was worse and 
more general some fifteen years ago when the working day was 
longer and the docks less well equipped. ... The work the 
dockers had to do was too heavy, and this and over-fatigue drove 
them to drink as a stimulus.”» A member of a conseil de 
prud’hommes, formerly head of a transport undertaking, states 
that. “ before the war the working day was longer than it is 
now, which naturally resulted in heavier drinking ”’ *. 


II. EFFECT ON THE OUTPUT OF THE WORKER 


It may be concluded from the above facts that the reduction 
of hours of work and the adoption of the 8-hour day have a favour- 
able effect on the human agent. It still remains to determine 
whether this effect reacts upon output and if so how, and also 
what direct and immediate action the reduction of hours may 
have on the output of the worker and the mechanism of that action. 
It is principally in the study of the latter question that we shall 
have to use both the large-scale experiments carried out by 
employers, and also the scientific investigations undertaken by 
official commissions and experts appointed by them. The object 
will be less to accumulate data which might be indefinitely extended 
but would still leave an impression of uncertainty, than to deduce 
from some tested and significant facts certain well-founded relations 
of cause and effect which may throw light on the origin of the 
observed results. 

In conformity with this method, in order to determine as rigor- 
ously as possible the essential elements of the problem, we shall 
consider first its “ negative ” aspect, namely, the effect of fatigue 
on output, before examining the more positive effect on output of 
the reduction of hours of work. 


A. NEGATIVE ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM : EFFECT OF 
FATIGUE ON OUTPUT 


Three characteristic cases will be dealt with in turn, namely, 
overtime, Sunday work, and long hours. 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Jan.-Feb.-March 1923, p. 44. 
® Ibid., p. 45. 
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Overtime 


The following is an extract from a report on an investigation 
of industrial fatigue in Great Britain, by Professor Stanley Kent* : 


When once an individual has, through labour during ordinary hours, 
reached a certain de of fatigue, and proceeds to further labour 
(overtime) without taking the re necessary to dissipate the ee 
already produced, this further labour has a greater physiological effect 
and exhausts the organism more than would a similar amount of labour 
performed when fatigue was absent. This is a well-known fact in physi- 
ology ; it is also a matter of ordinary experience. It is of importance in 
the present connection because it indicates that overtime labour is more 
harmful to the worker than labour performed during ordinary hours. 
It is therefore physiologically extravagant. 


Professor Kent quotes in this connection the case of a worker 
who, although she refused as a rule to do overtime and only worked 
8 hours instead of 12 hours a day like her companions, declared 
that by doing piece work she made as much in a short day as in 
a far longer day*. A series of experiments were then carried out on 
several workers in the same establishment with a view to determin- 
ing whether this was a general phenomenon. The results obtained 
were tabulated and summed up by the investigator as follows*: 


The claim of this worker, that the extra rest obtained by habitually 
working eight hours a day instead of twelve enabled her to work more 
quickly and thus to make up the lost time, appears to be justified. 

Further, convincing proof that the abolition of overtime may 
actually increase output of individual workers is afforded by the same 
set of figures. These figures show that the three full-time workers, 
Nos. 10, 13 and 8, worked twelve hours per day for the first two weeks 
of the experiment, whilst overtime was in force, and ten hours per day 
of the second two weeks, after overtime had been abolished. 

The weekly totals of these two periods show that two individuals 
out of three produced a greater total weekly output in the period after 
overtime had been abolished than before. The third individual showed 
a slightly lower output after overtime had been abolished, but she 
was absent for a total of ten hours in the period. 

If the weekly totals be collected, the grand total for the two weeks 
when overtime was worked is (when corrected for lost time) 67,743. 
The grand total for the two weeks after overtime had been abolished 
(similarly corrected) is 71,182. 

bey difference is rather more than 5 per cent. in favour of the latter 
period. 

Thus, a diminution of 16.6 per cent. in the length of the working 
day resulted in an absolute increase in the output of over 5 per cent. 





2 Home Orrice : Second Interim Report on an Investigation of Industrial Fatigue 
by Physiological Methods, by Stanley Kent, p. 16. London, 1916. 

* Ibid., pp. 38-40. 

® Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
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From these various observations Professor Kent arrived at the 
following conclusions! : 







Overtime labour, when performed by a tired worker, results in an 
amount of fatigue out of proportion to the length and severity of the 
labour. Fatigue production is increased and recovery is lessened by 
overtime. 

The fatigue which follows a period of overtime is influenced by the 
previous condition of the worker. . 

Overtime labour is physiologically and economically extravagant. 
It frequently fails in achieving its object. 










In another part of his report Professor Kent makes the following 
statement? : 







The time “ lost ” by factory workers may approach an average of 
ten per cent. of the working day. The amount lost varies with the length 
of the working day, and appears to depend upon fatigue.... Rate of 
working and total output are limited by fatigue rather than by other 
conditions. 

# Total daily output may be diminished by the introduction of over- 
time. 









Professor Kent’s conclusions are the same as those arrived at 
by Mr. William Mather in 1894 as the result of the experiment 
carried out by him in the works of which he was manager : 







The total abolition of overtime, excepting in the rarest cases, is 
essential to the success of the shorter hours, if my conclusions as to the 
cause of increased production be correct. 

This custom is a delusion on the part of workpeople and employers 
alike. 

The extra wages are obtained by the men at too great a cost. The 
extra work is not worth to the employers the price they pay forit. 










These statements are supported by a fact recorded by the 
French enquiry into the adaptation of the conditions.of production 
and labour to the 8-hour day. The case in question is that of a 
cooperage factory, and the data admit of definite conclusions. 
The following is the relevant passage of the report‘ : 












The working day was extended only during December 1923, when 
the whole of the staff put in one hour’s overtime. No improvement 
in their output was recorded, nor was there any reduction in the cost 
of production as compared with other months. 

n 1924 during February, March, May, June, and July, when the 

















1 Ibid., p. 22. 
2 Ibid., p. 44. 

* William MaTHER : Op. eit., p. 25. 

* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 221. 
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8-hour day was strictly enforced, it was found that the output was 
higher than in December 1923 under the 9-hour system ; the cost of 
production during these five months was lower than in January. 


Hence both proof and counter-proof are forthcoming. In Decem- 
ber 1923 one hour was added to the 8-hour day: there was no in- 
crease. In February, March, May, June, and July the extra hour was 
given up and the output was higher than in December under the 
9-hour system. 


(2) Sunday Work 


Observations similar to those for overtime enabled Professor 
Kent to arrive at analogous conclusions for Sunday work. His 
analysis, in particular as regards the adaptation — or non-adapt- 
ation — of effort to hours of work, is of the greatest interest. The 
following is an extract from his remarks! : 


A progressive diminution of the power of the worker to resist fatigue, 
or to recover from it, if present, affords a strong argument against the 
practice sometimes adopted of employing Sunday labour. For in norma! 
times the lessened efficiency found towards the end of the week is 
remedied by the rest obtained on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, but 
where Sunday labour is introduced, the rest is inadequate, and the 
condition of fatigue becomes permanent. Even this is not the full 
extent of the evil, since the fatigue produced by a full week’s work, 
added to that already existing, will produce a condition at the end of 
the second week worse than at its beginning. The process will continuc 
from week to week, until either the worker breaks down under the 
strain, or, a more probable result, equilibrium is brought about... . 
In either case the result will be disastrous from the point of view of 
output, and frequently from the point of view of health also. 


In a later report, the Health of Munition Workers Committee 
cites incidents which afford a striking illustration of the mistake 
which had been made® : 


On the question of Sunday work by exhausted men, one foreman 
said he did not believe in “ a holiday on double pay ” ! Another remarked 
that Sunday work gave “ six days’ output for seven days’ work on eight 


days’ pay ”’. 


The report adds that “ the signs of fatigue are even more notice- 
able in the case of the managers and foremen, and their practical 
results are probably more serious than in the case of the workmen ”*. 





2 Second Interim Report on an Investigation of Industrial Fatigue by Physio- 
Zogical Methods, p. 4. 

® Industrial Health and Efficiency, p. 19 (footnote). 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 
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(3) Long Hours in General 


In several of its reports, the Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee has described the harmful effect of long hours on the health 
of the workers and writes in this connection that “ the human 
being is a finely-adjusted physiological instrument, which must 
no longer be wasted, much less destroyed, by ignorant or wilful 
misuse ‘7, It adds? : 

It is a significant fact that all through the history of the industrial 
system of this country the dominant evil is not accidents or poisoning 
or specific disease, but the stress and fatigue due to long and unsuitable 
hours of labour, entailing inadequate opportunities for rest, recreation 
and nourishment. In a word, it is not the work but the continuity of 
the work which kills. 


These remarks point to the tendency of human nature to defend 
itself against the harmful effects of long hours by an instinctive 
reduction of energy. This is a most important factor and one 
which appears to govern the whole problem of the worker’s output. 
Reference was made in connection with Sunday work to Professor 
Kent’s remark that the elimination of the weekly rest means an 
accumulation of fatigue in successive weeks, ending ultimately in 
the complete break-down of the worker under the strain or more 
probably in the adaptation of effort to the hours required. The 
second of these results is noted by the Committee in its Final 
Report as an inevitable consequence of the reaction of nature to 
Jong hours? : 


In so far as hours of work in excess of those suitable for maximal 
efficiency have been imposed, during the last two or three generations 
of modern industry, upon the workers a tradition of slowed labour 
must necessarily have arisen, probably in large part automatically, as 
a kind of physiological self-protection. Without some conscious oF 
unconscious slackening of effort indeed during working hours of improper 
length in the past, the output might have been even more unfavourable 
than it is known to have been for the hours of work consumed. 


It is of interest to compare these observations and comments 
of the British Committee with a similar remark made in the United 
States in the course of the official enquiry already referred to. It 
was found that “ under the 10-hour system artificial limitation 
of output is widely prevalent. Under the 8-hour system output 
varies more nearly according to individual capacity‘ ”’. 


1 Ibid., p. 7. 

2 Ibid., p. 11. 

* Industrial Health and Efficiency, p. 18. 

* Comparison of an Hight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant, p. 26. 
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B. MECHANISM OF THE EFFECT ON OUTPUT OF THE REDUCTION 
or Hours 


The foregoing remarks afford a partial explanation of the prob- 
lem. If the fatigue caused by long hours results in a slackening 
of effort and a reduction of output per unit of time, the reduction 
of hours, by lessening or eliminating fatigue, must necessarily have 
an opposite effect. The study of what has been described above 
as the “ negative ” aspect of the problem naturally leads therefore 
to its positive aspect, that is, the investigation of the means and 
methods by which the reduction of the working day reacts upon 
the worker’s output. This point has already been touched on in 
several of the remarks quoted above. 

An analysis of the information collected suggests that a distinc- 
tion should be made between the general factors at the base of any 
increase in output and the more specific factors on which the 
increase directly depends. 


(1) General Factors 


This first group of factors concerns (a) the increase in the produc- 


tive capacity of the workers, and () the influence of favourable 
psychological conditions. 


(a) Increase in the Productive Capacity of the Workers 


This question is connected with certain of the considerations 
discussed above in dealing with the human agent. It was shown 
that the reduction of hours of work has a favourable effect on the 
health of the worker : this improvement in health is necessarily 
and automatically accompanied by an increase in working capacity. 
This connection and its various results were brought out by the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee in its Final Report! : 

Without health there is no energy, and without energy there is no 
output. The actual conduct of business is thus primarily dependent 
upon physical health. Moreover, health bears a direct relation to content- 


ment, alertness, and the absence of lassitude and boredom, conditions 
bearing directly upon industrial efficiency. 


(6) Influence of Favourable Psychological Conditions 


Psychological factors play a part in the effect on output of 
the reduction of hours, just as they did in determining the results 





1 Industrial Health and Efficiency, p. 20. 
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of long hours of work. In actual fact, the effects of the physical 
and psychological factors are so closely intermingled in both cases 
that it is often difficult to distinguish between them. It is only 
natural, therefore, that documents calling attention to the part 
played by psychological factors should at the same time note that 
played by physiological factors. It is pointed out that the mental 
and moral conditions of an existence which is entirely absorbed 
by the demands of work and in which the amenities and stimulus 
of family, social, and intellectual life are reduced to a minimum 
accentuate the lowering effect of physical strain ; and that converse- 
ly, when hours of work are reduced and fatigue is thereby lessened 
or eliminated, room is found for the various emotional and intellec- 
tual factors by which life is beautified, forces hitherto pent up 
are released, and new energy reveals itself in the form of greater 
power of action and of work and an increase in the worker’s output. 

Mr. William Mather’s 1924 report on the results of the adoption 
of the 8-hour day in the works of which he was manager calls 
attention to the moral atmosphere due to the spare time created 
by the normal working day. His'conclusion was identical with 
that arrived at twenty-four years later by the British Health of 
Munition Workers Committee, which stated in its Final Report 
that “it is his [the worker’s] health, mental development and 
moral well-being which is the guarantee of effective labour ”}. 

In the United States, the conclusion arrived at by the National 
Industrial Conference Board as the result of its enquiry in 1926 
is as follows? : 


Whether or not a plant increased hourly output, where the character 
of the work made such increase possible, seemed to depend largely 
upon the general attitude and characteristics of the working force. 

Although labour unrest was noted to some extent in establishments 
in every group, in most cases where increased hourly output was reported, 
contentment and a spirit of co-operation on the part of the workers 
were noted, and a large proportion of establishments showing a decrease 
in hourly output reported dissatisfied, indifferent workers. 


In Germany the Wiirttemberg industrial inspectors state in 
their report for 1920, speaking of the 8-hour day, that “ the 
excellent effects of this reform from the point of view of health, 
and the possibility which it has given the workers of recovering 
from their physical exhaustion, have revived the will to work ” ; 
they add that “ even the employers, who had hitherto seen only 





1 Ibid., p. 7. 
* Practical Experience with the Work Week of Forty-eight Hours or Less, p. 10. 
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the economic drawbacks of the change, have come to realise the 
value of the reduction in hours ”}. 

The contribution of psychological factors to output is also 
shown by evidence obtained in France by the enquiry into the 
adaptation of industry to the 8-hour day. The report states that 
in one of the undertakings investigated “ the management feels that 
when the workers are convinced that the employer is endeavouring 
sincerely and loyally to comply with their claims, a bond of con- 
fidence is created which is favourable both to output and to mutual 
understanding ”’?. 


(2) Speeifie Factors 


The factors just discussed constivute so to speak the general 
principles of the effect on output of the reduction of hours. These, 
however, are realised only by the setting in motion of special forces, 
the action of which provides a direct explanation of how the 
observed results come about. These direct and immediate factors 
are of two kinds : (1) the reduction in the proportion of absence, 
and (2) the intensification of the work. 


(a) Reduction in the Proportion of Absence 


The action of this factor obviously applies not to the hourly 
output but to the daily, weekly, or monthly output. It is a par- 
ticularly important element in making up the loss on the workers’ 
total output. The improvement in the health of the workers is 
one of the causes of the decrease in absences ; a second cause lies 
in the opportunities which the reduction in hours gives them to 
attend to their own personal affairs. The following extract from 
the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops in 
Great Britain for 1919 deals with this point® : 


With regard to the effect of shorter hours on time-keeping and absence 
from work, although it must be acknowledged that time-keeping depends 
largely on the character of the individual, and on the organisation, 
tone and discipline of the factory management, still it is not surprising 
to hear that better time-keeping has been the result of discontinuing 
work before breakfast. As far as absence for sickness and other reasons 
are concerned, there seems no doubt that a shorter working day results 
in the worker staying out less frequently. In one large factory the 
average daily absentees numbered some years ago 40; now, with a 
44-hour week, the average number of daily absentees has dropped to 





1 Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehirde jir das Jahr 
1920, Vol. II, Part 4. 

* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 221. 

> Op. cit., p. 89. 
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10. In a large laundry the inspector reports there was a marked improve- 
ment in attendance, not only less tel but fewer cases of absence 
for general reasons such as attending to home affairs, the worker being 
better able to cope with these under the new hours of work. 


(b) Intensification of Work 


But the increase in the productive capacity of the workers is — 
represented essentially by an intensification of work. This takes 
two forms : (a) elimination or reduction of lost time ; (6) increase 
in output per unit of time of actual work. It is not always easy 
to distinguish between these, but the information collected does 
make it possible to distinguish between them in principle, and in 
certain cases to establish an absolute distinction. 

(«) Elimination or reduction of lost time. The former article’ 
referred to the systematic effort of employers, under the system 
of shorter hours, to eliminate lost time from the hours of attendance 
at the works, while there was at the same time a spontaneous ten- 
dency on the part of the workers to make better use of every unit 
of the shorter hours at their disposal, and by this very fact to 
intensify the work. 

Professor Stanley Kent distinguishes three ways of counting 
hours of work which are exceedingly convenient for purposes of 
analysis. He distinguishes between works time, nominal time, 
and actual time. Works time is “ the time included in periods 
of labour arranged by the authorities (of the mill)”. Nominal 
time is “ the time during which the worker is registered 
as being present (at the mill). This excludes periods of absence 
owing to illness, and periods ‘ lost’ through late arrival, early 
departure, etc.” Actual time means “ the time actually worked. 
This excludes all periods excluded from nominal time, and, in 
addition, time lost through late commencement and early cessation 
when not registered, waiting for work when dependent on others 
for supplies, and the numerous short periods during which labour 
is interrupted during the day (talking, etc.)*.” 

The distinction between nominal time and works time calls 
attention to the mistakes which might be made if only works time 
were taken into account in comparisons concerning the working 
day. But it is the notion of actual time which is suggestive, as if 
hours are to be reduced it shows the portion of the time spent in 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, pp. 846 et seq. 
* Second Interim Report on an Investigation of Industrial Fatigue by Physiological 
Methods, p. 50. 
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the factory which can be compressed so as to increase the value 
of each working hour left. If the improvement in the worker’s 
physical, intellectual and moral condition due to the shorter working 
day leads him to start work promptly, and to continue with as 
few interruptions as possible up to the last minute, he will in this 
way make up, at least to a certain extent, for the reduction in 


hours. 

A relevant example is the case cited by Lord Leverhulme of 
the women who lost an average of 14 hours each per week out of 
2 nominal week of 53 hours, and who subsequently, when the 
week was reduced to 41 hours, only lost one hour per head per 
week? 

In the United States, the report on the official enquiry carried 
out during the war. in speaking of two undertakings employing 
the 8-hour and the 10-hour system respectively, states that “ under 
the 8-hour system work with almost full power begins and ends 
approximately on schedule, and lost time is reduced to a minimum. 
Under the 10-hour system work ceases regularly before the end of 
the spell and lost time is frequent? ”. 

The mort interesting example in this connection, however, is 
the one quoted by Dr. Vernon in a report prepared by him for the 
Health of Munitions Workers Committee. Dr. Vernon, who was 
investigating the effect on output in various types of industrial 
operations, dealt among others with the boring of shell top caps 
by youths, in which speeding up was technically impossible, and 
each operation required a certain definite time. In spite of this, 
after the reduction of the working week from 724% to 54)% hours, 
i.e. a reduction of 18 hours or 25 per cent., the investigator noted 
that the reduction in the total weekly output was very slight - 
only 3 per cent. — and that there was an ultimate increase of 
29 per cent. in the hourly output. What was the explanation, 
seeing that the mechanical operations could not be speeded up ? 
Dr. Vernon replies that “ increase of output could only be attained 
by a more continuous feeding of the machines throughout. working 
hours ”. Here we have a vivid example of the possibility of increas- 
ing —- and to a very considerable extent — the hourly output, in 
the case of operations the pace of which is absolutely dependent 
upon the machine. and cannot be accelerated in any way, and of 
the way in which this increase is effected, namely, by eliminating 


* The Six-Hour Day and other Industrial Questions, p. 26; quoted in the former 
article, p. 846. 
= Comparison of an Eight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant, p. 26. 
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or reducing interruptions, or in other words, by more continuous, 
and hence more intensive, work. Dr. Vernon writes! : 

Cursory observation of the youths boring top caps would suggest 
that by no possibility could they increase their hourly output however 
short their hours of work, but the data adduced show that this view 


is erroneous, and that a more persistent and continuous application 
to their machines could effect an improvement of 29 per cent. or more. 


(8) Increase of output per unit of actual time worked. But the 
intensification of work may consist not only in an increase in the 
proportion of actual work in the average working hour, but also 
in an increase in the rate of output during a given unit of actual 
working time, whether this last increase is due to speeding up 
operations or to additional expenditure of energy in other forms. 

The report from which the above instance is taken describes 
three other cases in which the increase in hourly output is due 
partly to the reduction or elimination of lost time, but also partly 
to speeding up the actual operations. Dr. Vernon quotes the case 
of sizing, which is done by men and in which unlimited speeding 
up is possible at every stage ; that of fuse body turning, which is 
done by women, and which can also be speeded up at every stage 
but only to a certain extent ; and that of screw thread milling. 
which is done by women and which can be speeded up during 
one-fifth of the time. The results of the reduction in the working 
week were as follows. For sizing, when the week was reduced from 
58.2 to 51.2 hours (i.e. a reduction of 7 hours or 12 per cent.), 
there was an increase of 22 per cent. in the total output and of 
39 per cent. in the hourly output. For fuse body turning, when 
the week was reduced from 66.2 to 45.6 hours (i.e., a reduction of 
20.6 hours or 31 per cent.), the total weekly output was increased 
by 9 per cent. and the hourly output by 58 per cent. Lastly, for 
screw thread milling, when the working week was reduced from 
64.9 to 48.1 hours (a reduction of 16.8 hours or 26 per cent.) 
the weekly output was reduced by 1 per cent. and the hourly output 
increased by 33.5 per cent.* 

In the case of top cap boring, therefore, where the operations 
cannot be speeded up, the increase in hourly output was only 
29 per cent., while in the other three cases, where speeding up is 
possible in varying degrees, the increase was 33.5 per cent., 38.7 per 
cent., and 58.2 per cent. respectively. These various percentages 


1 HEALTH OF Munition WorkERS CoMMITTEE : Memorandum No. 18, by 
H. M. VERNON, p. 9. London, 1917. 
* Memorandum No. 18, p. 9. 
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of increase should not be too closely compared, as both the absolute 
figures and the percentages of reduction of hours of work vary in 
the different cases. It is impossible, however, not to be struck by 
the fact that the lowest increase in hourly output is found in the 
case where speeding up of the operations is impossible, and that 
among the other three cases the increase is smallest — although 
even here it is 33.5 per cent. — when speeding up is only possible 
during one-fifth of the time. It is quite plain that in this last case 
the two factors noted—the reduction or abolition of interruptions 
and the increase in output per unit of time of actual work — both 
come into play, since the increase in hourly output is 33.5 per cent., 
whereas speeding up the operation itself could not possibly account 
for an increase of more than one-fifth, or 20 per cent. In the 
other two cases also, in which the increases are respectively 38.7 
and 58.2 per cent., it is obvious that both factors play a part. 

Lord Leverhulme’s example, which was quoted above in connec- 
tion with the intensification of work by the reduction or elimination 
of lost time, is not less interesting from the point of view of speeding 
up operations. Not only did the reduction of the working week 
from 53 to 41 hours involve a corresponding reduction of lost time 
from 14 hours to 1 hour, making 40 hours of actual work under 
the new system as compared with 39 hours under the old one, but 
in the 40 hours worked — after deducting lost time — there was 
“an increase in the output in the week of 44 per cent. ” 

Another very characteristic and instructive example is the 
experiment made by Mr. Ernst Abbe, in 1900, in the Zeiss Optical 
Works at Jena, of which he was manager ; he has written a careful 
account of the conditions and results of this experiment. His 
comparison covered two periods of a year each, from 1 April 1899 
to 31 March 1900 and from 1 April 1900 to 31 March 1901. The 
9-hour system was in force during the first period, the 8-hour 
system being substituted during the second. As a result of this 
change, not only was there no reduction in the workers’ output, 
but there was even an increase of 3.3 per cent., as is shown directly 
by the 16.2 per cent. increase in the hourly wages paid to 233 piece 
wOrkers. 

Mr. Ernst Abbe showed that this increase in output was not 
due to any change in the economic situation, such as increased 
demand, or to a feeling on the part of the workers that they ought 
to make greater efforts. He also showed that it could not be due 
to weather conditions, as there was no appreciable difference 
between the two years covered by the experiment. Nor had 
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there been any change in the conditions of remuneration. He 
therefore came to the conclusion that the increase in output on 
changing from the 9-hour to the 8-hour day was exclusively the 
result of the reduction of hours of work, the effect of which on the 
psychological and physiological condition of the workers was to 
stimulate their productive activity and intensify their work. 

The conditions under which the experiment was made provided 
an exceptionally valuable control of the accuracy of these results. 
The machine tools used by the workers were worked by electricity, 
and the total consumption of current consisted of two parts : one 
representing the energy supplied to the undertaking as a whole, 
and depending on the length of working hours ; the other represent- 
ing the work done by the workers and directly proportional to the 
actual work done by them. An examination of the figures shows 
that during the shorter day the total amount of actual work done 
by the workers was greater than during the longer day under the 
old system ; their total output under the 8-hour system was higher 
than under the 9-hour system. 

The way this increase was brought about is seen from the 
extremely interesting information given by Mr. Abbe on the 
machines and how they work! : 


Most of the machines are not automatic, but are used by the workers 
as tools. The worker can utilise them more intensively by shortening 
the interval between operations, or by exerting more effort, as, forexample, 
by cutting bigger chips when reaming, etc. In grinding and polishing, 
too, he can press more heavily, always provided that & takes greater 
care. 


This methodical experiment shows the two possible methods 
of intensifying work, namely, the reduction or elimination of 
interruptions, and the employment of greater energy in each 
individual process. 

A point to be noted is that the workers did not feel that they 
were making a greater effort, and, indeed, were not doing so. The 
work was more intense but cost them no more exertion, precisely 
as a result of the shorter working day. The reduction in the workihg 
day led to an improvement in health, strength, and working 
capacity, and the increase in total output was the natural outcome 
of this increase in the forces of the worker. 


* Ernst Anse : Gesammelte Abhandlungen : Sorialpolitische Schriften, p. 216. 
Jena, 1921. 
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The explanations suggested by the experiments and observations 
noted above make it possible to take into account at their full 
value records obtained from very varied sources as to the increase 
in the rate of output of the workers under technical conditions 
which remain unchanged. 

Miss Josephine Goldmark refers in her book Fatigue and 
KH ficiency to the results of the adoption of the 8-hour day in the 
United States in bituminous coal mines. She gives statistics showing 
the average daily output per miner under the 10-hour and 8-hour 
syatems! : 

In one State, Illinois, the proportion of coal mined by machines 
remained fairly constant : yet, comparing the two years of the ten-hour 
system, 1895 and 1896, with the three eight-hour years, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900, it can be seen that the output for each work-day has increased 
considerably. The ten-hour years have an average output per day for 
each employee of 2.53 to 3 tons; while under the eight-hour system 
the three years, 1898 to 1900, show an average of 3.11 to 3.21 tons. 
This, says the report jof the Industrial Commission] : 

“|. . must be ascribed solely to the increased energy and promptness 
of the workman, since, as already stated, the proportion of coal mined 
by machinery in that State has remained constant.... These tables 
bring statistical evidence to support the testimony of witnesses before 
the Industrial Commission that in the industry of coal mining the 
shorter working day has increased the efficiency of both the workmen 
and the management. ” 


‘During the post-war period — the period mainly considered 
in the Enquiry on Production — the special conditions referred 
to led to a reduction in the workers’ power of production. This 
fact must not. be lost sight of in estimating the effects of the intro- 
duction of the 8-hour day as regards intensity of work. But it 
«listinctly increases the interest of certain very definite evidence. 

An extremely interesting example is given in the report of the 
Swedish Social Board on the reduction of hours of work. The report 
deals with a ~ special enquiry concerning variations in the intensity 
of work during the years 1920-1921 in the Karl Gustav Arms 
Factory, where rifles of a uniform type were manufactured during 
this period with the same machines ”. The information given is 


as follows? : 


As regards the progress in the intensity of work during the years 
1919-1921, the indexes of comparison show a steady increase in hourly 
output which is no doubt less rapid than during the war years but is 


» GOLDMARK : Op. cit., p. 172. 
* Sociala Meddelanden, No. 11, 1922, p. 895 : * Socialstyrelsens utredning och 
fOrlag rérande lagstiftningen om arbetstidens begransning ’’. 
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equal to that recorded during the last pre-war years. The workers 
output per hour seems therefore to have risen to a level never before 
attained. 

An attempt to determine to what extent this increase has been parallel 
with the reduction in the working day reveals the fact that the weekly 
output per worker for the years 1919-1921 has fallen by 7 per cent., 
as compared with 1918, when hours of work were 53.5 per week, but 
that there has been an increase of 8 per cent. as compared with the 
five years 1908-1912, when hours of work were 56.5 per week. 


The Swedish Federation of Unskilled Workers stated (23 Sep- 
tember 1921) that “ since the introduction of the 8-hour day, there 
has been an increase in the intensity of work of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. in certain industries ”. The Federation supports its statement 
by a reference to the collective wage agreements, remarking that : 


This is proved by the fact that when new local wage scales are drawn 
up, the figures of the 1920 local scale, plus the above percentage, are 
taken as the basis. 


The Federation adds : 


The figures used in calculating local scales are generally taken from 
the employers’ pay sheets, so that they may be regarded as accurate. 
Employers also recognise in general that there has been an increase in 
intensity of work. 


It is interesting to note that similar evidence is furnished by 
a workers’ organisation in the Netherlands, the Christian Federation 
of Workers in the Graphic Arts. After stating (21 April 1921) that 
it is impossible as yet to determine the results of the adoption. of 
the 8-hour day, and remarking that “ since the war it is possible 
to speak, from various points of view, of a reduction in the daily 
output of the worker in consequence of the reduction of the working 
day (the week having been reduced in 1919 from 57 to 48 hours) ”, 
the Federation adds : 


There has been an increase in the hourly output per worker in the 
printing trade. The collective agreement of 1917-1919 stipulated that 
a typographical worker’s minimum output should be 650 ems per hour ; 
the collective agreement of 1920-1922 raised this figure to 700. 


This represents an increase of 7.7 per cent. The Federation also 
mentions the following fact : 


At the Haarlem bank-note press, there has been no reduction in 
output, although the hours of work have been reduced from 60 to 45 
in the space of five years. There have been no new machines, but there 
has been greater activity on the part of the workers. 
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This shows a 25 per cent. reduction in hours of work, the absence 
of any improvement in equipment, and the maintenance of output 
by intensification of work. 

For the United Kingdom we may cite the statement of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops, in his Report for 1922?: 


Few workers would now be willing to work longer hours, and some 
occupiers say that output in the reduced period is almost, if not quite, 
up to that of the longer period, while others hold that it would not be 
worth their while to pay the overtime rates fixed for their industries. 


In France, the Chamber of Workers’ Productive Co-operative 
Societies stated (27 September 1921), on information furnished by 
some of these societies, that “ the output would appear to be practi- 
cally the same for an 8-hour day as for a longer day ”. In its opinion, 
“ it would appear to be impossible to exceed an average day’s 
output to any considerable extent or without injuring the quality 
of the work, and this average is most likely to be reached when 
the hours of attendance at the shop or yard are lower ”. 

The Departmental Union of Maine-et-Loire, in a reply early 
in 1922 to an enquiry by the General Confederation of Labour, 
stated that “ it is clear that in the slate industry the adoption of 
the 8-hour system has led to an increase in output ”, and attributed 
this fact to “ steadier work ” among other factors. 


(3) Two Confirmations 


The above suggestions as to how the effect of reduced hours 
of work is produced are confirmed by two series of facts which 
also emerged from the enquiry, namely, the gradual character of 
the increase in output and the effect of workers’ holidays in increas- 
ing output. 


(a) The Gradual Character of the Increase in Output 


The various forces brought into action by the reduction of 
hours of work include some which come into play immediately 
or almost so. Fatigue is lessened almost immediately after the 
adoption of shorter hours, and the harmful effect on output of the 
depression caused by fatigue must be reduced or disappear after 





* Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 
1922, p. 49. London, 1923. 
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a few days. Other effects of the reduction of hours, however, do 
not appear until later. It is only gradually that the worker’s return 
to normal conditions of life leads to an improvement in his physical 
strength ; it is only gradually that the various activities referred 
to — the development of sport, the progress of general and voca- 
tional education, the amenities and stimulus of fuller family and 
social life, the decrease in the consumption of alcohol — can 
exercise their full effect in building up the physical and moral 
energy of the worker, and in increasing his output to a corresponding 
degree. Hence if the factors of this category do actually play the 
part suggested, the resulting improvement in output will not be 
immediate, but gradual. There is evidence to prove this. The 
British Health of Munition Workers Committee noted in its Final 
Report that" : 


The rate of production changed gradually, and frequently four months 
elapsed before an equilibrium value was reached. This gradual change 
appears to nullify the suggestion that the effect upon output of the 
change of hours was a mere consequence of the desire to earn the same 
weekly wages as before the hours were shortened. The explanation is 
rather to be traced to the worker finding unconsciously and gradually 
by experience that he can work more strenuously and quickly for a 
short-hour week than for a long-hour week. 


Similarly, the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
notes in his Report for 1921 that “ since the 48-hour week has thus 
established itself, it is satisfactory to find that where reduction 
of hours is continued over a considerable period, output tends 
in the majority of cases to attain the old level, and that the beneficial! 
effect of increased leisure on the workers is making itself apparent ”*. 

It is interest to compare with the above statements the reply 
of the British Co-operative Production Federation, Ltd. as to the 
effects of the reduction in the hours of work. The Federation 
states (6 April 1921) that in the case of the daily output there 
appears at first to be a certain drop, but after a time this is made 
up for, and in the case of piece work the output appears to have 
remained the same. Thus in this last case there is — or would 
appear to be — a tendency towards immediate compensation, the 
explanation of which is to be found in a deliberate and systematic 
effort resulting from the worker’s desire to maintain his wages 
at the same figure in spite of the reduction in hours. In the first 
case the tendency is to re-establish the original output by degrees, 


1 Industrial Health and Efficiency, p. 38. 
2 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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obviously as the result of a gradual improvement in the power 
of production. It is,as it were, the evolution of a natural process. 
This, however, is a purely hypothetical view which still requires 
confirmation. The only positive fact is that a tendency exists to 
re-establish the previous output. 


(6) The Effect of Workers’ Holidays in increasing Output 


The Health of Munition Workers Committee in Great Britain 
noted that holidays were followed by a decrease in morbidity — 
@ figure of 22 per cent. as compared with 51 per cent. is quoted — 
and an increase in hourly output of from 9 to 44 per cent. Hence! : 


The Committee consider it most important that the ordinary factory 
holidays should be maintained. As a Trade Unionist put it : 

“If once in every two or three months a man could have two or 
three days off it would prove the finest medicine, much better than a 
bonus as extra pay.” 

The evidence leaves no doubt as to the beneficial effect of such 
holidays both on health and output. 


The United States Official Committee of Enquiry also arrived 
at the conclusion that “ holidays cause an increase in output ”*. 
The process is evidently the same here as in the case of the 


reduction of daily hours of work : elimination of fatigue, improved 
health, moral stimulus, and, finally, an increase in productive 
capacity and total output. In the case of holidays the effects of 
the reduction in hours are seen as it were through a magnifying 
glass. 


(4) Effect on Quality of Work and Steadiness of Output 


(a) Quality of Work 


The évidence on this point is somewhat limited, but is unanimous 
as to an improvement in quality. Mr. L. G. Fromont, after noting 
the increase in the quantity produced, adds that “as regards 
technical perfection, however, nothing has been sacrificed or left 
to chance ”. He mentions that “ the products obtained, far from 
losing in quality, have given proof of most thorough and careful 
torrefaction ”’*. 


* Industrial Health and Efficiency, p. 43. 
* Comparison of an Eight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant, p. 26. 
* FROMONT : op. cit., p. 98. 
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The following is an extract from the report of the Swiss factory 
inspectors for 1920-1921! : 
All these opinions referred only to quantity. We have come across 


only two people who declared that there had been an improvement 
in the quality of the work : one case was that of a cotton mill and the 


other that of a watch and clock factory. 


According to the report of the Prussian industrial inspectors 
for 1920, “ there has been an improvement in the quality of the 
work owing to the fact that the shorter day does not tire the eyes 
or nerves as much as the old 10-hour day ”. 

The executive committee of the Finnish Federation of Trade 
Unions, in its reply to the questionnaire of the Council of Social 
Affairs concerning the results of the 8-hour day, notes (23 May 1921) 
that “there has been a marked improvement in the steadiness 
of the workers since the introduction of the new system, and, owing 
to the fact that there has been a noticeable improvement in their 
powers of observation during this period, the quality of the work 
is better, especially in the case of piece work.” 

Side by side with this direct evidence is found another category 
of facts which furnish what is at least strong presumptive evidence 
as to the quality of the work in relation to the hours of work. 
The special point in question is the effect of the 8-hour day in reduc- 
ing the frequency of accidents. It seems only reasonable that if 
the reduction of fatigue leads to a reduction in the number of 
accidents — a result which can only be explained by the fact that 
the workers have better control over their movements — it should 
also result, for the same reason, in an improvement in the quality 
of the work, so far as this depends upon the health of the 
workers. 

There is one case in which the reduction in the number of 
accidents resulting from reduction of fatigue is in direct relation 
with the quality of the work done ; this is in the transport trade in 
in which safety is an essential element in the quality of the 
work. 


(b) Stabilisation of Output 


As regards the output during the different hours of the working 
day, we may cite the results of the enquiry undertaken by the 
American Official Committee in July 1917. Its investigations covered 





1 Op. cit., p. 163. 
2 Op. cit., Vol. II, Part 3, p. 109, 
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two factories, of which one was working 8 hours and the 
other 10 hours a day. The Committee’s eonclusions were as 
follows? : 


Maintenance of output. — The day shift : The outstanding feature 
of the 8-hour system is steady maintenance of output. The outstanding 
feature of the 10-hour system is the decline of output. 


(5) Variety of Results according to the Nature of the 
Industrial Operations 


The way in which the results vary for different industrial 
operations has already been noted incidentally ; this, however, is 
a point of the first importance and merits special consideration. 
It is obvious that an increase in the workers’ productive capacity 
can result in an increase in output only in so far as the latter can 
be affected by the state of the human agent and the conditions 
under which he works. A distinction must therefore be made 
between the various types of industrial operations. From this 
point of view, the cases to be considered range from those in which 
the worker plays a predominant part to those in which the machine 
performs practically the whole operation. The results of the change 
in working hours must necessarily very according to the nature 
of the operation in question. The extent to which an increase in 
the intensity of the work can compensate for the reduction in 
hours of work is dependent on the part played by the human 
factor. 

The British Health of Munition Workers Committee attaches 
great importance to this distinction. According to its report — 
based as regards this point on Dr. Vernon’s observations — “ the 
classification of the operations according to the possibility they 
offer for speeding up production demonstrates anew the self- 
evident fact that the alterations of hours may have very different 
effects in different operations ”*. 

This view is confirmed by the observations of the factory 
inspectors in Great Britain after the adoption of the 8-hour 





2 Comparison of an Eight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant, p. 26. The dia- 
grams given in the Rapport général of the Enquiry into Production (tome [V, 
2me vol., p. 888) show the extent of the differences between the two systems from 
thjs point of view. 

‘2 Ministry or MUNITIONS : Weekly Hours of EB mployment, p. 5. Memorandum 
No. 20. London, 1917. 
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day. The following is an extract from their Report for 1919" : 


When the production depends almost entirely on the speed of machin- 
ery — as in cotton or woollen spinning — the output is said to be reduced 
in @ aw nearly, if not fully, corresponding to the reduction in 
hours. In other machine operations which call for constant alertness 
on the part of the operator (e.g. weaving) output has not suffered to 
this extent, and, in exceptional cases, has scarcely been affected at all. 
In a third class of process, where output is largely or entirely dependent 
upon the exertion of the worker, there is frequently no loss in production : 
indeed, in one wholesale tailoring establishment an increase of 40 per 
cent. is reported (partly due to reorganisation) ; while in a boot factory. 
where the hours of work were reduced from 52 to 48 per week, there 
was a considerable increase in output. 














In the United States, the National Industrial Conference Board 
came to identical conclusions (even the details of the examples 
given being sometimes identical) as the result of its enquiry in 1920. 
Its report reads as follows? : 








The character of the work, i.e. whether the process was largely 
hand work or machine work, for the most part determined whether 
or not it was possible for the worker to increase hourly output. 

In those industries, such as cotton manufacturing, where highly 
automatic machine processes predominated, the output was limited 
almost entirely by the speed of the machines. In practically every 
case a reduction in hours was accompanied by a decrease in output. 
In those industries, however, where hand work predominated in the 
manufacturing processes, or where the skill and speed of the operative 
in handling the machines were the controlling factors — such as in the 
boot and shoe industry or in certain kinds of metal manufacturing, 
and in certain miscellaneous industries — it was possible to increase 
the hourly output of the workers, in some cases to the extent of entirely 
compensating for the loss in working time or even exceeding the previous 
weekly production. 















The Board adds the following note to this general statement? : 


It must be noted that while the various industries are characterised 
as largely hand work or largely automatic machine work, within each 
industry, no matter what its general characterisation, certain processes 
are almost purely hand work and other processes almost purely automatic 
machine work, with a great range of combinations of hand work and 
machine work in others. In individual plants manufacturing specialised 
— moreover, the character of the work is often entirely different 
m that which characterises the industry as a whole. 

























1 Op. cit., p. 90. Messrs. Rowntree and Co. write as follows in their reply to 
the Questionnaire (20 Jurie 1921) : ‘‘ The results of the reduction in hours have 
been somewhat to reduce the output. In the case of hand workers, the reduction 
is very slight : in some departments we have found there is none at all. In the case 
of some machine workers, it has been less than pro rata : in the case of other machine 
workers, it has just been pro rata with the reduction of hours. ” 

* Practical Experience with the Work Week of Forty-eight Hours or Less, pp. 9-10. 
* Ibid., p. 10, footnote. 
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Here is found definite recognition of the almost unlimited range 
of combination referred to above. 

_ Similarly, one of the documents quoted by the Japanese Govern- 
ment? in its reply (9 February 1922) directs attention, in connection 
with the adoption of the 8-hour day in a certain undertaking, to 
the part played by the various types of operation. The results 
were found to be as follows : “ No appreciable change in machine 
work, but increase of output in hand work?. ” 

The same distinction is drawn, in estimating the results of the 
reform, by two of the economic organisations which replied to the 
Questionnaire. The Union of Swiss Distributive Co-operative 
Societies declared on 30 April 1921 that “ the reduction in hours 
as compared with the pre-war period has led, generally speaking, 
to a reduction in output, particularly in undertakings where mechan- 
ical processes are used ”. The Swedish Federation of Wood 
Workers notes that “ as a general rule, output should remain the 
same for the shorter working day, with the exception of work done 
with the help of machines ”. 

It is essential, therefore, not to lose sight of this technical aspect 
of the problem of the reduction of hours and its consequences. The 
nature of the industrial operations in question in the various cases 
constitutes a decisive factor in determining the results. In order, 
however, to avoid the danger of drawing too absolute conclusions, 
the distinction referred to above between the two forms of inten- 
sification of work should be borne in mind. This distinction takes 
into account both the marked differences found in the various 
cases and also the possibility of a considerable increase in hourly 
output, even in the case of strictly mechanical operations which 
cannot be speeded up. This point is decisively established by 
Dr. Vernon’s observations already referred to. In the light of these 
observations, the human agent would appear to be invested by 
the reduction of hours with an increased capacity for production 
which is expressed in his output precisely to the extent to which 
the technical conditions of work admit of this. There is in every 
case — and this is the important point —- a minimum increase in 
the average hourly output, resulting from the reduction of lost 
time, whether due to beginning late or finishing early, or to inter- 
ruptions of various kinds ; but in addition to the gain on lost time, 
whenever and so far as the nature of the work is such that the con- 





* Cf. Enquéte sur la Production, Rapport général, tome IV, 2™¢ volume, pp. 632- 
634. 
* Undertaking No. 19 : Ibid., p. 634. 
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dition of the worker can affect his pace, there is an additional 
increase in output resulting from the more intensive use of the 
actual hours of work. 
An extreme case exists in which the minimum compensation 
for the reduction of hours, arising out of elimination or partial 
elimination of lost time, does not apply : this is when attendance 
during a given period of time is an essential element of the work 
done, as, for example, in certain occupations in the transport 
industry’. 











(6) Effeet of Methods of Remuneration 










The question of the contribution of the method of remuneration 
to the results of the 8-hour day is extremely important but raises 
serious difficulties. Mr. Ernst Abbe, Manager of the Zeiss Optical 
Works, maintained that the increase in output observed by him 
after the reduction in hours could not be attributed either wholly 
or mainly to the adoption of a system of wages based on output, 
and even declared that the method of remuneration played abso- 
lutely no part in this result: the increase in the intensity of work 
was an automatic result of the improvement in the health of the 
workers. Mr. Abbe was led to this conclusion primarily by the 
following facts : after the introduction of the 8-hour day, the workers 
made a great effort to maintain their total output by increasing 

. hourly output ; they were soon convinced that such an effort was 
beyond their strength and that they could not keep it up for any 
length of time : finally, they made up their minds to the reduction 
in wages which would result from a reduction in output, and it 
was just when they had given up straining their energies to the 
utmost in order to obtain a higher hourly output, just when they 
thought that they had got back to their previous pace, that the 
amount of the wages due to them showed that there had actually 
been an increase in hourly output sufficient not only to make up 
for the reduction in hours, but also to produce an increase in the 
total output. Work had been intensified without the workers’ 
knowledge, so that they would not believe it without proof. 

q According to Mr. Abbe’s view, the workers had at first been 

i| preoccupied with the question of wages, and had made excessive 

| efforts which had exhausted them : they had aimed too high. The 




































1 This is the case referred to in the remark of the General Confederation of 
French Production quoted in the former article ot. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p. 837). 
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stimulus of the method of remuneration was responsible for this 
mistake. But when they subsequently resumed work under more 
natural conditions, without troubling about increase in output or 
salary, their work was intensified by the mere fact that they were 
working under the favourable conditions consequent upon the reduc- 
tion in hours. 

Such is Mr: Abbe’s view. Its interest and the value of the argu- 
ments adduced are beyond dispute. It may be noted, moreover, that 
this interpretation of the facts is the very one urged by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops in Great Britain. Two 
points, however, may perhaps be mentioned. First, as regards the 
particular experiment to which Mr. Abbe’s remarks refer, the period 
of extreme effort through which the workers passed at the beginning 
of the new regime may have served as a time of training, and the 
method of remuneration may subsequently have contributed to 
a certain extent towards the establishment of the new pace of 
working. Secondly, as an important factor may also perhaps be 
noted the point that the 233 workers covered by the comparison 
were on piece work, so that it is only reasonable to suppose that 
in one way or another the stimulus of the method of remuneration 
still exercised its effect, even when the workers declared, or thought, 
that they had made up their minds to a reduction in their daily 
wages. 

There also remains extensive documentation relating to the 
post-war period which it is impossible to deal with or even to 
summarise at this point, but which would appear to justify the 
following conclusions? : 

(1) The abolition of systems of wages based on output, which 
occurred in certain countries just at the time of the adoption of 
the 8-hour day, led to a fall in output. 

(2) The subsequent re-establishment of these systems had a 
favourable effect in increasing output. 

(3) In undertakings in which both systems of remuneration 
were in force at the time of the introduction of the 8-hour day 
(or 48-hour week), the compensating effect of intensification of 
work was more marked in the cases in which remuneration was 
based on output. 

(4) In cases in which, after the adoption of the 8-hour day. 
heads of undertakings tried to cope with the reduction in output 


* Ci. Enquéte sur la Production, Rapport général, tome IV, 2™° volume, pp. 203- 
222 and 1057-1076. 
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by introducing methods of remuneration based on output (for 
example, by substituting piece rates or a bonus system for time 
rates, or supplementing a system of piece rates by a system of 
bonuses), these measures had a favourable effect. 

(5) As a result of concordant experiences, of earlier experi- 
ments, and of the opinions commonly held by. employers, the 
introduction of the 8-hour day was accompanied by an extension 
of systems in which wages were proportional to output. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, judging by post-war ex- 
perience, systems of remuneration based on output would appear to 
supplement the natural effect of the reduction of hours in intensify- 
ing work. Here again, however, a reservation is necessary as regards 
the field of observation : the facts noted refer to a period during 
which, as has been repeatedly pointed out, various circumstances 
contributed to reduce the intensity of work, and it may therefore 
be asked whether indications which appeared to denote the adverse 
effect of time wages cannot be explained by the fact that the con- 
ditions of the worker were not always such as to permit of the 
natural and spontaneous intensification of work, so that, in order 
to make up wholly or in part for the effects of the reduction in 
hours, the worker naturally responded to the extra stimulus of 
certain methods of remuneration. 

It is not proposed to offer an opinion on the matter, but merely 
to direct attention to a possible consequence of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing during the post-war period. 


Such, in their diversity and underlying unity — subject to 
certain reservations and the indication of still unsolved problems — 
are the chief results emerging from the Enquiry into Production 
which concern the effects on the output of the workers of the 
adoption of the 8-hour day. Taken as a whole they are encouraging. 
They show that the reform has not only brought about moral, 
social and intellectual progress, but that it has both promoted 
technical progress by stimulating improvements in equipment and 
organisation and has also led to a more rational and economical 
use of the productive powers of the human agent. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that historical perspective 
is essential in estimating the real scope of such far-reaching reforms, 
and that the true position of the 8-hour reform in the economic 
and social evolution of mankind can only be determined after the 
lapse of several decades. 





The International Trade Union Movement : 
Problems of Organisation 


In studying trade union problems the field of investigation should 
caver not only the development of these problems but also their relation. 
to the general development of the world in which they exist. During 
recent years the influence of economic changes has brought into play 
many new movements tending to a regrowping of existing labour 
organisations. Under the influence of political changes, new forms 
of international trade union organisation have been established in 
many countries. As a result vigorous discussions and disputes have 
occurred between the rival bodies, as well as mutual attempts at absorp- 
tion, which have only resulted in deeper divisions. 

For some time, in more than one current tending to a rearrange- 
ment of the forces of organised labour, the divided groups have been 
striving towards organic relationship. To note these tendencies and 
efforts at their different stages is the purpose of the following article. 


4 NUMBER of problems which may have a perceptible influence 
+i on the structure of trade union organisations and the future 
tendencies of the labour movement deserve attention at the present 


time. 
The most important is the problem of the re-establishment of 


international trade union unity. Two movements profoundly 
separated in theory and in method have been brought into open 
opposition by the isolation of the Russian organisations, the 
propaganda of the Red International of Labour Unions of Moscow, 
and the schisms appearing in certain countries. This situation has 
been still further complicated by the attitude of the British trade 
unions towards the question of unity during the last eighteen months 
and by the position assumed by the unions in the United States. 

The efforts towards the re-grouping of workers’ organisations 
have not been limited to the question of unity. The wide separa- 
tion of the International Secretariats, the inadequacy of the channels 
of co-operation, as well as the weakness of the means of work and of 
action to which most of them have been reduced have led a number 
of individuals in the international labour movement to recommend 
reforms the adoption of which would largely modify the framework 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
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Finally, the tendency to centralisation is affecting the contest 
between craft versus industry as the basis of organisation. This 
movement, the transformation of organisations by craft into organi- 
sations by industry, is explained hy the progressive disappearance 
of certain classes of occupation owing to the growth in the use of 
machinery,. the combination of undertakings, and the creation of 
more and more powerful groups of employers. In every country 
where the workers are organised this is being discussed. 

It is hardly possible to foretell the probable results; even . in 
the near future, of the efforts which are everywhere being made to 
centralise trade union forces. But an objective presentation: of the 
facts may at least show the development made in recent years. 


THE PRomMoTION OF UNITY 


The radical differences in principle and method between the 
Communist organisations of Moscow and the International Trade 
Union Federation of Amsterdam, as revealed in 1919 and -1920 by 
correspondence, speeches, and resolutions, have been confirmed by 
the setting up of the Red International of Labour Unions, whose 
first congress. was held at Moscow in July 1921. This congress 


laid down five conditions of admission to the International: (1) to 
continue the class struggle by word and deed; (2) to accept the 
principle of the dictatorship of the proletariat ; (3) to repudiate 
simultaneous membership of the Moscow and Amsterdam Inter- 
nationals ; (4) to ensure united action against the bourgeoisie in 
every country ; (5) to subordinate the initiative of national organi- 
sations to the decisions of the international congresses. A _ reso- 
lution of the Congress declared the need of establishing “ a genuine 
and close relationship between the Red trade unions and the Com- 
munist Party to carry out the directions of the Congress ”. 

The Red International of Labour Unions, at the time of its 
second Congress in November 1922, included 51 organisations 
representing about 12 million affiliated members, according to the 
report of the secretary, Mr. Losowski. The Russian organisations 
made up jhalf this number ; the rest was made up of minorities in 
national federations affiliated to Amsterdam. Of the 213 delegates, 
46 represented iron and steel workers, 29 railwaymen and _ building 
workers, 20 miners, and 43 intellectual workers. 

This second Congress ratified the proposals of the executive com- 
mittee for constituting a “ united front ” against capitalism. It also 
approved of the creation of propaganda committees to group the 
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Communist elements and to ensure their unity in the congresses and. 
meetings of the International Trade Secretariats. The desire to 
protect the independence of the trade union movement as against 
the political organisations having roused lively opposition in the 
French General Confederation of United Labour’, the Congress voted 
the deletion of section 11 of the Rulesof the Red International of 
Labour Unions, which provided for representation of the central 
council of this International on the executive committee of the Com- 
munist International, joint meetings of the two executives, and the 
issuing of manifestos. The Congress decided that collaboration 
between the two Internationals would in future be established by 
means of temporary agreements. Following this vote, the French 
delegation announced that the General Confederation of Unite«! 
Labour had joined the Red International of Labour Unions. 

The forming of a * united front ” was again brought forward by 
the Russian delegation to the World Peace Congress at The Hague 
at the end of 1922. While appealing for a united front, the Red 
International of Labour Unions urged workers in unions belonging 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam to 
remain in these unions rather than to form separate and powerless 
organisations. This policy had in view possible schisms within 
some of the International Trade Secretariats. 

The Amsterdam Federation replied to the Red International of 
Labour Unions by pointing out that from the first it had been 
willing to confer with“ duly accredited representatives of the 
Russian trade unions ” but that it refused to accept a policy of 
* united front’. This it would consider as an attempt to encourage 
the formation of Communist ~ cells ” within the unions, at least 
until the Red International of Labour Unions agreed to co-operate 
lovally and proved its loyalty. The Amsterdam Federation also 
said that all these efforts tended toward labour unity but that this 
unity could only be realised “ within the framework of the regular 
organisations of each country ” 

The question of the “ unitedfront ”, on which the Management 
Committee of the International Federation of Trade Unions was 
unanimous, produced an outburst of feeling among workers after 
the Berlin Conference of May 1923 between representatives of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation associated with the 


* At the Lille congress of the General Confederation of Labour (July 1921) the 
report on policy was only passed by 1,572 votes to 1,325. The extremists, unable 
to secure a majority, met at the end of 1921 and broke with the Executive Com- 
mittee. The General Confederation confirmed the separation. The minority 
then organised the “‘ General Confederation of United Labour”. 
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International Federation of Trade Unions, and representatives of 
the Russian Transport Workers. Resolutions of the Conference 
for the formation of # joint committee to create the “ united front ” 
and to draw up a programme of action for a joint conference were 
disapproved by the International Transport Workers’ Federation 
at its meetings in Amsterdam on 17 and 18 June. The Bureau 
of the 1.F.T.U., on its side, after examining the situation 
created by the Berlin Conference and by its preliminary manifesto, 
pointed out that “the action of the L.F.T.U. should be in 
accordance with the spirit and the principles laid down by the 
resolutions of the Congress, that the I.F.T.U. cannot be bound by 
decisions taken outside the general policy determined by the nation- 
al bodies which are members ”. The Bureau of the I.F.T.U. 
recalled on this occasion the position taken by the I.F.T.U. 
and approved by the Congress, namely, that it is within the 
framework of the regular organisations of each country that 
working-class unity must be attained, “as much in individual 
action as in the general action for the rights and freedom of the 
international proletariat ”. 

The Management Committee of the I.F.T.U. supported this policy 
at a meeting in Amsterdam on 3 and 4 August 1923, and again 
defined the limes upon which it intended to proceed, in a declaration 
of principle which pointed out that the L.F.T.U. had always been 
ready to co-operate “ for the triumph of the workers of the world 
and of peace”. Democracy, this declaration said, is the essential 
condition of all progress towards workers’ emancipation, and re- 
forms and social progress lead more certainly to the moral and 
material emancipation of the masses of the people than the declama- 
tions of demagogues. The Committee also passed a resolution 
reiterating the desire of the Federation to see the Russian trade 
unions in the organised movement of the workers of the world, and 
hoping for the creation of that atmosphere of esteem and mutual 
confidence which is indispensable to the realisation of trade union 
unity. It declared again the willingness of the I.F.T.U. to confer 
with the Russian unions as soon as the above conditions had been 
accepted. Finally, to avoid further incidents like that of the 
Berlin Conference of Transport Workers, the Committee decided to 
hold a meeting with the International Trade Secretariats as soon as 


possible? 


'? ‘This conference met at Amsterdam on 8 and 9 November 1923. Provisional 
rules on affiliation and other questions were laid down and were later ratified by 
the I.F.T.U. Congress at Vienna, May 1924. 
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In accordance with the request made to it by the Management 
Committee, the Bureau of the [F.T.U. sent a letter on 
11 December 1923 to the executive of the trade union organisa- 
tions of Soviet Russia, pointing out the attempts made by certain 
Russian organisations to join the International Trade Secretariats, 
which are composed almost exclusively of organisations belonging 
to the I.F.T.U. The Bureau expressed its astonishment that such 
attempts should be made by organisations subscribing to section 4 
of the Rules of the Red International of Labour Unions, which 
proposes to “ organise the revolutionary elements of the world 
trade union movement to combat the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations and the International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam which by its programme and method is the 
great bulwark of the bourgeoisie”. The Bureau added that on 
account of the importance for working-class unity of the affiliation 
of the Russian trade unions to the trade union movement of 
other countries organised in the I.F.T.U., it was prepared to 
seek a better relationship between the two ; and asked the Russian 
organisation to state its opinion. 

The general council of the Russian movement replied on 7 

‘ebruary 1924, unconditionally reiterating its former proposals for 
establishing the “ united front”. No programme was offered for 
co-operation which could unite the trade union movements of 
different countries. . 

At a meeting held during the Vienna Congress of the 1.F.T.U. 
in May 1924, the General Council’ stated that the replies of the 
Russian unions made all attempts at closer relations impossible. 
The question appeared, of course, in the debates of the Congress 
itself. Mr. Fred Bramley, secretary of the British Trades Union 
Congress General Council, proposed the immediate reopening of 
negotiations with the Russian unions in view of the negotiations 
of the British Labour Government with the Russian Government ; 
as these discussions had been undertaken as a result of British work- 
ing-class action, it would be illogical if the Amsterdam Inter- 
national declined to come to an understanding with the Russian 
unions. This view, supported by Mr. E. Fimmen, general secretary 
of the International Transport Workers’ Federation, was opposed 
by Mr. Grassmann(Germany) and Mr. Lenoir (France). Mr. Grass- 
mann said that if a Government concluded financial and economic 


» The General Council replaced the former Management Committee of the 
1.F.T.U. as the result of a revision of the rules adopted by the Vienna Congress. 
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agreements with another Government it did not follow. that such 
arrangements made the two interested countries an organic unity 
bound to engage in an agreed struggle. The proposed agreement 
between Moscow and Amsterdam, however, would result in amal- 
gamating the two organisations and in introducing into the i.F. 
T.U. an element which for some years had shown its will to. divide 
and destroy. In support of his arguments, Mr. Grassmann quoted 
numerous examples from the history of the German labour move- 
ment. Mr. Lenoir set himself to demonstrate that the co-opera- 
‘tion of the I.F.T.U. with the Russian unions was not possible 
until they had regained their independence in relation to the 
Communist International. = 

As a record of the debate, the Congress voted a resolution regret- 
ting the prolonged absence of the Russian trade unions from mem- 
bership in the [.F.T.U. on account of their refusal to accept the 
rules and constitution recognised by the accredited representatives 
of the principal trade unions of the labour world, and recommending 
the Executive Committee, so far as compatible with the dignity 
of the I.F.T.U., to continue discussions with a view to ensuring the 
affiliation of the Russians to the international trade union move- 
ment according to the rules and regulations of the L¥.T.U. 
This resolution was'sent on 16 July 1924 by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the 1.F.T.U. to the Congress of the Russian unions in a 
letter suggesting that there should be a meeting with a delegation 
of this organisation. 

In the meantime (June 1924) the Fifth Congress of the Commun- 
ist International met in Moscow. This Congress marked .more 
clearly than ever the intimate relationship established between 
revolutionary trade unionism and Communism, and announced 
its support of the new tactics thenceforth to be pursued in relation 
to the I.F.T.U. The object of these tactics was to link up the 
Russian unions with the organisations affiliated to the 1. F.T.U. Onits 
side, the Third Congress of the Red International of Labour Unions 
held at Moscow on 8-15 July decided that. without abandoning 
the method of the “ united front” there was need, “ on account 
of the urgent necessity of realising the workers’ aspirations and 
developing class war ”, for pursuing a campaign of propaganda in 
all countries with the object of setting out the problem of a single 
international to be attained by the union of the two Internationals 
of Moscow and Amsterdam. 

This change of direction is explained not only by the failures 
to attain a “ united front” but by the numerous rebuffs met. by 
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the Red. International of Labour Unions in its attempts to obtain 
the admission of the Russian unions into the International Trade 
Secretariats. Indeed, only one of the. 26, the Food and Drink 
Workers, admitted the Russians. And finally the workers them- 
selves were resisting the action of the Red International of Labour 
Unions. Mr. Zinovief had stated this before the Congress of the 
Communist International : 

We must not be under any illusion ; we cannot organise powerful 
trade unions, even in Germany. And even if we could organise them, 
we should have no possibility of carrying on the economic struggle with 
success. Indeed, if we had undertaken this struggle, we should have 
met with failure. The mass of workers now leaving the trade unions 


would have gone over to the socia democrats. . . . Wehave tochange 
our tactics. We must make a change of front to conquer the trade unions. 


The new strategy of the Communist International, adopted 
in turn by the Red International of Labour Unions, aimed therefore 
at the formation of a single International. The attitude taken 
since the end of 1924 by the Trades Union Congress General Coun- 
cil of Great Britain, which is affiliated to the I.F.T.U., also seemed 
likely to facilitate closer relations. In fact, the Russian unions 
were invited to send a delegation to the Trades Union Congress 
at Hull in September 1924, to which the Director of the International 
Labour Office had also been invited. 

The General Council of the I.F.T.U., at a meeting held in 
Amsterdam, 5-7 February 1925, examined the state of the negotia- 
tions with the Central Council of the Russian unions. The Execu- 
tive Committee announced a Russian proposal to convene a world 
congress which all organisations, whether affiliated or not to 
either |the Red ‘International or the I.F.T.U., might attend, 
provided they adopted the principle of class war. The debate in 
the General Council was followed by a British proposal to hold an 
unconditional conference with the Central Council of the Russian 
unions, but this was defeated by 13 votes to 6. The Council then 
decided by 14 votes to 5 that the Russian unions would merely be 
informed that the I.F.T.U. would consider admitting them if 
they made the request. In such an event the I.F.T.U. stated 
that it was prepared to confer with the Central Council of Russian 
unions at Amsterdam as soon as the Council expressed its wish to 
he affiliated. 

The Central Council of the Russian unions replied to this de- 
cision, opposing it as implying the acceptance of membership on the 
basis of the rules and constitution of the I.F.T.U. The Russian 
Council pointed out that the Russian unions had declared them- 
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selves in favour of a single trade union federation to include all 
organised workers throughout the world on the basis of class war. 
and added that the Russian workers were ready to join such an or- 
ganisation whose rules in their broad lines need not differ essentially 
from those of the I.F.T.U. The new International should be 
broad enough to admit not only the Russian unions but also all 
others not at present affiliated to the LF.T.U. The Council 
finally asked that the representatives of the I.F.T.U. should 
confer with the delegates of the Russian unions, it being understood 
that no conditions should be laid down before this meeting. 

The Russian reply was considered at a special meeting of the 
General Council of the I.F.T.U. at Amsterdam on 4-5 December 
1925. By 14 votes to 7' the Council confirmed its decisions of 
February. The reports issued after their meeting pointed out that 
the I.F.T.U. was prepared to achieve unity with the Russian 
organisation and to meet their representatives on condition that the 
Central Council of the Russian unions joined the I.F.T.U. 

The new tendency which appeared during 1925 in the General 
Council of the I.F.T.U. followed the current of opinion which had 
led the minority trade union movement in Great Britain to summon 
a conference in London to promote international unity. This 
Conference, held on 25 January 1925, and attended by 630 
delegates representing 38 unions, 60 guilds, and 34 trade councils, 
declared itself in favour of the creation of an Anglo-Russian trade 
union committee and of the summoning by the I.F.T.U. of a 
conference to promote international trade union unity. 

The Anglo-Russian committee met early in April 1925. There 
were present 6 representatives of Russian organisations and 12 of 
British, sitting as individuals*. As a record of the debates, a joint 
resolution was passed unanimously, declaring that “ international 
unity should be recognised as constituting the first essential con- 
dition permitting the trade union movement to defend the present 
position of the workers against attacks and to realise the social and 





* The minority included the three international secretaries representing, in 
accordance with a decision of the Vienna Congress, the International Trades 
Secretariats as a whole on the General Council. 

* The conference was composed as follows : Russian Central Council : Mr. Tom- 
sky, Mrs. Olga Tchernicheva, Messrs. I. I. Lepse, N. M. Glebov-Avilov, V. M. Mi- 
khailov, G. N. Melnitchansky (secretary) and V. Y. Yarotsky (interpreter and ad- 
viser); Trades Union Congress General Council : Messrs. A. B. Swales, A. A. Purcell, 
H. Boothman, J. W. Bowen, G. Hicks, E. L. Poulton, W. Thorne, M.P., Ben Til- 
lett, Miss Julia Varley, Mr. R. B. Walker, Mr. Fred Bramley (secretary) and Mr. 
George Young (interpreter and adviser). Mr. A. B. Swales, President of the British 
Trades Union Congress, presided. 
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political aims of the organised working class". The resolution 
pointed out the situation created by economic crises throughout 
the world and the attempts made by the employers to withdraw 
the advantages obtained by the workers in the regulation of work 
and wages, the special situation in countries suffering from unem- 
ployment, and the need for the workers to create a guarantee for 
peace, and called for a new effort to lead the Amsterdam Inter- 
national “ to agree with all good will to a free conference as soon as 
possible with the representatives of the Russian trade union move- 
ment”. The resolution concluded with a formal proposal! for 
working together. The principal passages are as follows : 


1. It will be our aim to promote co-operation between the British 
Trades Union Congress General Council and the All-Russian Trade Union 
Council in every way that may be considered from time to time acdvis- 
able, for the purpose of promoting international unity. 

2. For this purpose we agree that facilities should be provided for 
a free exchange of documents between the Trade Union Movements of 
Russia and Great Britain, including the collecting of copies of trade 
union business documents showing the rules and regulations of British 
unions, the system of State Insurance and Unemployment Insurance 
contributions and benefits, the keeping of trade union accounts, systems 
of local and district organisation, methods of appointing trade union 
officials, and other genera] information or special documents dealing 
with the structure of trade union machinery, and the general policy of 
trade union organisation and control. 


5. For the purpose of dealing with any questions which may arise 
in connection with the objects outlined in previous paragraphs and of 
dealing with special emergencies, a Joint Advisory Council representing 
the Russian and British e Union Movements should be established, 
consisting of the chairmen and the secretaries of both bodies, together 
with three members each of the All-Russian Trade Union Council and 
the British Trades Union Congress General Council. 

6. For the purpose of operating the joint machinery, the represen- 
tatives of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions agree to create 
an International Committee of their Council corresponding to the Inter- 
national Committee of the British Trades Union Congress General Council. 


This resolution was ratified by the Trades Union Congress Genera! 
Council and by the Central Council of the Russian unions. It was 
subsequently approved by the British Trades Union Congress held at 
Scarborough in September 1925. After Mr. J. W. Brown, for the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and Mr. Tomsky, for the 
Russian unions, had addressed the Congress, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

The Congress records its appreciation of the General Council’s efforts 


to promote international unity, and urges the incoming General Council 
to do everything in their power towards securing world-wide unity of 
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the’ Trade Union Movement through an all-inclusive International 
Federation of Trade Unions'. 

During the discussion, Mr. Fred Bramley had said that the 
differences of opinion between Moscow and Amsterdam were on 
questions of method. The General Council considered it was an 
error to insist that the Russian unions should join the I.F.T.U. 
before being allowed to attend a conference to discuss the 
difficulties in the way of this affiliation’. 

Finally, in order to avoid all misunderstanding of the attitude 
of British workers to the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Trades Union Congress General Council met the I.F.T.U. in 
London on | December 1925, just before a meeting of the General 
Council of the [.F.T.U. to deal with the Russian question, and after 
hearing the views of the Executive Committee of the .F.T.U., which 
had suggestedthis joint conference, issued a declaration defining their 
position. According to this declaration the Conference was anxious 
todissipate any false interpretation which might be placed on the 
motives of the Trades Union Congress General Council in advocating 
the convocation of a conference with the Russians, without pre- 
vious conditions. The Trades Union Congress General Council 
rejected any suggestion that its action was in any way hostile 
to the I.F.T.U. The General Council maintained its belief that 
a conference between the I.F.T.U. and the delegates of the Russian 
trade union movement was the only expedient which could solve 
the difficulties in the way of unity. It would be clearly understood 
that such a conference would be limited to representatives of the 
I.F.T.U. and of the Russian trade union movement. 


Three other national congresses, those of Norway, France, and 
Germany, met in 1925, and both the Norwegian and French con- 
gresses came to decisions regarding trade union unity. 

The congress of the Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions 
(Oslo, August 1925) unanimously carried a resolution approving 





» Resolution 10. Report of Trades Union Congress, Scarborough, 7-12 Sept. 1925. 

* The resolution of the Trades Union Congress may be compared with the 
decision taken a few days later by the Labour Party Conference at Liverpool 
(September 1925), concerning the position of Communists in the Party and in 
the unions, noting, of course, that in Great Britain the unions are affiliated to the 
Labour Party. By an enormous majority, 2,870,000 votes to 321,000, the Labour 
Party Conference adopted the following motion : ‘‘ No member of the Communist 
Party may become or remain a member of a local branch of the Labour Party. The 
affiliated trade unions may act only according to the strict sense of the resolu- 
tions of the conference relative to the Communists, and when the members select 
delegates for the Conferences or national and local assemblies of the Labour Party, 
they are requested to abstain from choosing members who belong to political 
parties, including the Communists, not affiliated with the Labour Party. ” ; 
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the action of the Anglo-Russian Committee in favour of unity and 
requesting the executive committee to enter into relations with this 
Committee, but without appointing any members to it. The reso- 
lution added that if an International including the Russians was 
created, the Norwegian Confederation would affiliate immediately ; 
if not, then the question of affiliation would be determined by 
general ballot. 

In the Congress of the French General Confederation of Labour 
(Paris, 1925) the question of unity was raised by the request of 
the General Confederation of United Labour to have its delegates 
heard. The Congress acceded to this request and these delegates 
then proposed the holding of a joint congress of the two confeder- 
ations. This suggestion was rejected and a resolution was 
passed. its principal passages being as follows : 


The Congress expresses its belief in unity and declares that all organi- 
sations are in duty bound to seek its re-establishment, but this is only 
possible within the General Confederation of Labour, which alone is 
qualified to represent the French labour movement.... The Congress 
is unable to consider the proposals made as offering a possible basis for 
the re-establishment of unity. On the contrary, it must state that 
the position of the minority is more than ever in opposition to their 
professions. ° 


The Congress declared that it could on no account entertain any 
idea of a meeting which might involve the dissolution of the Con- 
federation and which required the acceptance in advance and 
without reserve of the policy and methods which a joint congress 
of the two confederations might wish to impose on all organised 
workers. This resolution was adopted by 1,627 unions and 3,936 
votes against 118 unions and 365 votes. 

The General Confederation of German Trade Unions (Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund), meeting in Breslau in Sep- 
tember 1925, did not discuss the question. This is due to the fact 
that the Communist elements in the German trade union are now 
almost non-existent. There were only three Communists at this 
congress, as against 88 at the previous one (Leipzig, June 1922). 

The possibility of union on the basis of the Russian proposals 
thus appears very problematic, for the moment at least, as the 
British organisations have not been followed by those of other 
countries in the direction they have taken. 

» The Norwegian Confederation withdrew from the Amsterdam International 


in October 1922, and has since been in close touch with the Red International 
of Labour Unions, without however being affiliated to it. 
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The re-establishment of trade union unity does not depend only 
on the position of the Russian unions in relation to the Internationa! 
Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam. It equally pre- 
supposes the re-affiliation of the principal organisation of the United 
States, the American Federation of Labour. 

This organisation had affiliated to the I.F.T.U. in 1910. It 
sent no delegates to the workers’ conferences at Leeds (July 1916) 
or Berne (February 1919). Since the war, the A.F. of L. was 
represented at only a single conference of the I.F.T.U., that of 
Amsterdam in August 1919, which adopted the new rules of the 
re-organised I.F.T.U. and determined the policy to be adopted 
by the workers’ delegates at the first International Labour Con- 
ference (Washington, November 1919). The A.F. of L. declined 
the invitation to send representatives to the special congress of 
the I.F.T.U. held in London in November 1920, though express- 
ing the hope that cordial and lasting relations would be re-estab- 
lished with the -American organisation. The relations remained 
indefinite until March 1921, when the A.F. of L. officially announced 
its withdrawal from the I.F.T.U. In support of its decision 
it explained that the Bureau of the I.F.T.U. had published 
appeals and proclamations of a revolutionary character, to 
which the American Federation had always been and still was 
opposed. The congress of the A.F. of L. held at Denver in June 
1921 approved of the attitude of the Executive Council, but in 
informing the I.F.T.U. of this result the Council expressed the 
desire to conclude an agreement leading to an affiliation which 
would allow both organisations to use their influence and powers 
to ensure to the working classes of the whole world the protection 
of their rights and the defence of their interests. 

The question was re-opened at the Congress in Cincinnati 
(June 1922) and was sent back to the Executive Council for 
reconsideration. In October 1923, at the Portland Congress, a 
recommendation was carried requesting the Executive Council to 
continue the negotiations with the I.F.T.U. with a view to. re- 
establishing direct relations, on condition that no principles 
held inviolable by the American trade union movement. were 
repudiated. , 

The Congress of E] Paso (November 1924) approved of the 
conclusions of the International Relations Committee expressing 
the hope that the A.F. of L. might again affiliate to the I.F.T.U. 

Throughout the whole of this period there were manifestations 
of solidarity between the workers of Europe and those the of 
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United States. For example, European miners gave financial aid 
to American miners on strike, while the American Federation of 
Labour gave financial aid to German workers’ organisations which 
were suffering severely from the economic depression. 

The withdrawal of the A.F. of L. from the I.F.T.U. did not 
however prevent a few American organisations, notably that of the 
miners representing 500,000 members, from joining International 
Trade Secretariats'. 

Organic relations therefore exist between American and Euro- 
pean trade organisations. 

The central organisations themselves have not severed relations. 
Quite recently, during the congress of the American Federation 
of Labour in Atlantic City in October 1925, an important German 
trade union delegation was sent to study economic and labour 
conditions in the United States?. 

The attitude of the American organisations towards Moscow 
was defined at the Atlantic City Congress by the rejection of a 
motion in support of the Anglo-Russian Committee which, as noted 
above, aimsat promoting the unity of the labour movement through- 
out the world. On the other hand, the following resolution was 
carried unanimously : 


In accordance with the frequently-expressed interest in the inter- 
national workers’ movement, the Congress recommends that the president 
of the American Federation of Labour be given the powers necessary to 





1 At the moment there are American organisations in 9 of the 26 International 
Secretariats. The organisations and corresponding Secretariats are: Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America (22,637 members as at 
31 December 1923), affiliated to the Food and Drink Workers ; Diamond Workers’ 
Protective Union of America (415 members), affiliated to the Diamond Workers ; 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, affiliated to the International Shoe and Leather 
Workers ; International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (105,000 members), 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America (15,261 members), International Fur Work- 
ers’ Union (8,760 members), United Cloth Hat and Capmakers of North America, 
affiliated to the Clothing Workers ; International Federation of Waiters in the Hotel, 
Restaurant, Lunch Room, Club, and Catering Industry (25,000 members), affilia- 
ted to the Hotel Employees ; International Association of Machinists (98,000 mem- 
bers), affiliated to the Iron and Steel Workers ; United Mine Workers of America 
(500,000° members), affiliated to the Miners ; National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks (30,000 members), affiliated to the Postal, Telegraphic, and Telephonic 
Workers ; International Longshoremen’s Association (40,000 members), affiliated 
to the Transport Workers. 


® This delegation was composed of two representatives each of the General 
Confederation of German Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschajtsbund), 
and the federations of miners, railwaymen, and wood and transport workers, and 
one representative each of the Federation of Unions of Salaried Employees (Allge- 
meiner Freier Angestelltenbund), the Workers’ Bank, and the federations of clothing 
workers, municipal workers and civil servants, and food workers. 
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pursuing negotiations with the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
with a view to arranging an agreement on fundamental points and on 
principles established by the Congress of El Paso. 


Another resolution was designed to establish “ the Monroe doc- 
trine of American Workers ” and made the following references to 
international relations : 


The Pan-American Federation of Labour: represents the recognised 
international labour movement in all American countries. Through 
the Pan-American Federation of Labour the American republics express 
the aspirations and the ideal of their organised workers. The American 
peoples are determined to maintain this state of affairs in the future. 
Neither the Red Trade Union International nor any other international 
can neglect this definition of the American workers’ policy. We acknow- 
ledge the pretext of world labour unity only as a mask made use of by 
destructive forces. 


Early in the Congress the need of establishing closer relations 
with the Russian organisations was expressed by Mr. A. A. Purcell, 
former president of the British Trades Union Congress, and 
president of the International Federation of Trade Unions. Mr. Pur- 
cell, who was present as a fraternal delegate, remarked that he had 
been able personally in Russia? to estimate the efforts of the work- 
ers to organise a society upon a new foundation, the immense 


wealth of the country, the progress made in both the economic and 
industrial spheres. In concluding his address he added : 


I do hope that from now on the organised workers of America will 
establish the closest fraternal relations with the organised workers of 
Russia. Just as the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
representative of the whole trade union movement of Britain, has sent 
delegations to Russia, so I hope and trust the American Federation of 
Labour will do the same. 


Mr. Green, president of the American Federation of Labour, 
replying to Mr. Purcell, made a speech which included the follow- 
ing declarations : 


We realise that there are organisations, so called, of labour that have 
sprung up in some nations of the world that preach a doctrine that is the 
very antithesis of the fundamental principles for which the American 


' This Federation is composed of the national trade union organisations of the 
United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, and San Domingo. It was founded in 1918 and its head- 
quarters are at Washington. 

2 Mr. Purcell was a member of the British trade union delegation, sent by the 
Trades Union Congress General Council at the invitation of the Russian unions to 
examine political and economic conditions in Russia and Caucasia, September- 
December 1924. This delegation was composed of Messrs. Purcell, president, 
Smith, Turner, Ben Tillett, Bromley, Findlay, and Fred Bramley. Its report, 
dealing with governmental, social, and working conditions in Russia, was pub- 
lished in January 1925. 
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labour movement has always stood ; and while we are willing to join with 
and co-operate with labour movements throughout the world that rest 
upon sound fundamental principles of democracy and justice and right- 
eousness 4nd human liberty, we are not willing to pay the price that the 
sacrifice would demand by casting our lot with that class who would 
destroy us if they could. 

I want to be frank and kindly in all I say, but we in America know 
something about the teachings of communism and the control the Com- 
munist Patty exercises over the so-called Russian International. We 
know that here in America that influence emanating from Moscow is 
seeking, as it has always sought, not to co-operate with us but to cap- 
ture and control us. 

They declare frankly that they do not believe in collective bargain- 
ing ; they call collective bargaining class collaboration. They do not 
see in any strike an ow to increase wages, to shorten hours, to 
improve ¢onditions of employment of workers, but they see in every 
strike an Opportunity to promote revolution. They assert... our 
republic can be overthrown. 

Well, the working people of America are very hard-headed, experi- 
enced od ee ; they are noteasily led by these strange utterances ; they 
demand something substantial and the American labour movement can- 


not satisfy the workers in America by telling them that they must wait 
for the ehjoyment of economic rights, for the enjoyment of a high stand- 
ard of life, until a revolution occurs. 

We wish that our friend who has so kindly advised us and has offered 
us suéh frank suggestions might take back to the Russian Red Inter- 
national this message, that the American labour movement will not 
affiliate with an organisation that preaches Communism. 


The attitude of the American Federation of Labour towards 
the International Federation of Trade Unions thus appears to be 
dependent upon the solution reached on the question of the 
affiliation of the Russians to the I.F.T.U. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 
\4 


The constitutional relations between the I.F.T.U. and the 
Secrétatiats' of the international trade organisations have been 
provisionally regulated by the decisions of the last Congress of the 
LF.T.U. (Vienna, June 1924). These were only ratifications 
of resolutions passed by two preliminary conferences held by the 
Genétal Council of the I.F.T.U. and the representatives of the 


je 3 


+ a —————— 


* The L.F.T.U. is composed of 23 affiliated national trade union confederations. 
The International Trade Secretariats are indirectly affiliated to the I.F.T.U. 
through the national confederations .to. which the industrial federations 
composing them belong. Of 26 Secretariats, 11 are in German-speaking countries 
(Germany, Austria, Switzerland), 9 in-the Netherlands, 3 in Belgium and France, 
2 in Great Britain, one in Italy. 
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Secretariats, held in Amsterdam on 9-10 November 1923, and in 
Vienna on 31 May—1 June 1924. 

In particular it was decided that the international secretaries 
should attend the congresses of the I.F.T.U., with the right to 
speak but not to vote, and that they should have a conference 
with the Executive Committee of the I.F.T.U. every two years, 
immediately before the I.F.T.U. congress. Further, a delegation 
of three members representing the Secretariats has been added to 
the General Council of the I.F.T.U., with the right to vote as 
well as to speak!. These representatives can also sit on ¢ommittees 
of the congress, but without the right to vote. In general questions 
outside the sphere of a particular industry, or special questions 
affecting other trade union organisations, the Secretariats must 
take no definite decision without previously consulting the ‘General 
Council or the Executive Committee of the I.F.T.U. Qnly the 
International Trade Union Federation of Amsterdam ‘must be 
recognised as the International of all the trade union organisations. 
The conditions of the affiliation of organisations to the Trade 
Secretariats were also determined. These decisions, howeyer, which 
were carried at the Vienna conference by 19 votes with one absten- 
tion, must not be considered as compulsory. It was understood, 
in fact, that they would be recognised as general directions, with 
the single reservation that when a Secretariat considered it neegssary 
to break them, there should be previous consultation with the 
General Council or the Executive Committee of the 1.F.T.U. 

Certain clarifications having appeared necessary after ‘some 
experience, a conference of the Executive Committee and 
international secretaries was held on 9-10 October 1925 to exa 
various questions concerning the composition and activity o the 
Secretariats. A committee of four representatives of the Secretar- 
iats and of members of the Executive Committee of the 1.F.T.U. 
was appointed to seek for a more precise definition of the co- 
ordination ot relations between the I. F.T.U. and the Toten 
Secretariats. > 

The new arrangement ought, it seemed, to have put an end 
to discussion, since it had been almost unanimously adopted; and 
the Secretariats had been granted a fairly important share ‘in!the 
direction of the I.F.T.U. New suggestions made shortly after 
the Congress of Vienna, however, have re-opened the Gheonewane. 





2 The three dalnsietes dane to sit on ‘the Geind Council of the I. F.T.U. 
are members of the International Secretariats of the miners, transport workers, 
and clerical workers. 
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The Gewerkschaftsarchiv, in the December 1924 number, 
published the proposals below, which were reprinted in the Bulletin 
of the International Secretariat of Food Workers : 


Establishment of the International Trade Secretariats in the same 
town as the headquarters of the I.F.T.U. ; joint translation office 
for all ; joint registry ; and the transfer of the I.F.T.U. headquarters 
to a country speaking one of the three principal languages. 


To justify these proposals it was explained that it would be 
a great advantage for the workers’ movement if the Secretariats 
were closely associated with the decisions of the I.F.T.U. on 
trade union and general labour policy. A more rational adminis- 
trative organisation would also be to their interest. 

Mr. Karl Diirr, secretary of the Swiss Federation of Trade 
Unions, in the Bulletin of his organisation (February 1925), pointed 
out the inconveniences which might result from a reorganisation 
on such bases. In his opinion the Secretariats, which centralise 
the efforts of the trade federations, are much better adapted than 
the 1. F.T.U., composed as it is of national confederations, for 
launching international schemes and for establishing a strike fund 
to support great movements. The Trade Secretariats have greater 
financial resources than the national confederations, whose activity 
is limited in certain spheres. For these reasons the International 
Secretariats have a fundamental interest in being closely connected 
with their most important trade organisations. It should not be 
expected. for example, that the International Secretariats of the 
miners, glass workers, hat makers, leather workers, or textile 
workers should have their headquarters in Amsterdam, any more 
than that the International Secretariats of the miners, sailors, or 
diamond workers should be established in Switzerland. In fact, 
it is indispensable that each International Trade Secretariat should 
be supported by a strong trade organisation conferring a certain 
authority on it. 

The collecting of the Secretariats at the headquarters of the 
{.F.T.U.. in Mr. Diirr’s opinion, is the less desirable as it is 
improbable that all the Secretariats would be able equally to make 
use of the institutions of the I. F.T.U., as the needs of the various 
Secretariats are very different, and as it is more rational for each 
Secretariat to confine itself to its own affairs. The utility of a single 
office responsible for all the documents of the various Secretariats 
and the I.F.T.U. is not apparent; indeed, the work of the 
Secretariats would be likely to suffer if this system were adopted. 
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The use of a joint translation bureau, too, is not a sufficient 
reason to justify collecting the Secretariats at the headquarters 
of the 1.F.T.U., especially as it is in general quite easy to have 
translations made in the centres where the Secretariats actually 
are. 

Besides, why not take account of the documentary material 
which the Internatignal Labour Office is in a position to provide 
for workers’ organisations ? 

As for the removal of the I. F.T.U. headquarters to a country 
speaking one of the three principal languages, this might lead to 
economy ; but if the Secretariats were asked to establish themselves 
in the same place, the international secretaries would lose contact 
with their own trade organisations. If only the headquarters of 
the I.F.T.U. were to be changed, it would still be necessary to 
choose the country, which would be not without difficulty. It 
would seem, in the end, that Amsterdam does not offer such great 
disadvantages as seriously to justify a transfer. 

Mr. Fritz Tarnow, president of the German Federation of 
Woodworkers, at the last congress of the International Union of 
Woodworkers (July 1925), presented a report in favour of revising 
the resolutions of the Vienna Congress. He recalled the argument, 
in which the Vienna compromise had originated, that the Secre- 
tariats ought to acquire a greater importance in relation to the 
national confederations. The control of trade union disputes, it 
was argued, ought to pass from the national organisations to the 
international trade organisations which, in order to carry out 
their task, would have to be transformed into international indus- 
trial organisations. The national confederations would then only 
have to deal with questions concerning their own country, and 
their place as the basis of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions should therefore be taken by the international! industrial 
organisations. During the period of transition a compromise would 
be essential, but this compromise itself would presuppese that the 
International Trade Secretariats would be placed on an equal 
footing with the national trade union confederations and be given 
the same rights. Finally, it would be possible to consider the 
creation of a new trade union International based on the inter- 
national trade organisations. 

Mr. Tarnow made numerous objections to this line of a rgunjent. 
He pointed out that in a question of fixing the special conditions 
of labour of a specified group of workers, the interests of employers 
in different countries are far from uniform. At most this unity 
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of interest may be found in one and the same country. Account 
must be taken of the competition between similar industries of 
various countries. Nor is there necessarily any special point in 
sympathetic strikes of workers in the same trade in several countric= 
at the same time. It is therefore an error to believe that the trade 
union struggle must remain sterile in the national sphere and can 
be victorious only in the international. 

From the progress already made towards centralisation it doe= 
not fellow that international centralisation must inevitably follow 
national centralisation by creating international industrial feder- 
ations. While it is easy to understand the formation of local 
groups inside a national organisation within the borders of a single 
country or territory with a single culture, system of legislation. 
and economic development, it is much more difficult to imagine 
this happening in the international sphere, the more so as trade 
union methods and institutions differ widely from one country to 
another. How could the executive of a single international feder- 
ation lead or even supervise practical trade union work and. the 
tactics of wage and other movements ? 

The national confederations are the development and natural 
complement of isolated unions, the whole constituting a complete 
national system. The International Federation of Trade Unions. 
composed of these national confederations, is itself the develop- 
ment and the crown of an international trade union system, 
organised as a complete whole from top to bottom. The only possible 
basis for the affiliation of the International Trade Secretariats 
would be the desire to establish a direct moral relationship with 
the I1.F.T.U. For this, there is not the least need of organic 
affiliation, as the unity of interest is an immediate consequence 
of the fact that the various sections of the Trade Internationals 
already belong to the I.F.T.U. through their national confeder- 
ations. There is therefore no need to modify the system of organi- 
sation of the 1. F.T.U.,either by replacing the national confeder- 
ations by the International Trade Secretariats, or by placing these 
on the same footing as the national confederations and giving them 
equal privileges. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tarnow’s report made a number of proposals 
based on the following premises, in favour of a revision of the 
Vienna compromise : 

The International Federation of Trade Unions is the natural centre 


of the trade union movement grouped regionally, and can only be 
composed of national confederations. [t also includes trade organisations 
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since the various trade and industrial federations belong to the nationa! 


confederations. 

The field of activity of the International Trade Secretariats is limited 
to questions specially concerning the trade in question, and these limits 
are reached at the point where general trade union questions begin — 
questions which when national must be dealt with by the national 
confederations, and when international by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. In general trade union questions the International 
Trade Secretariats are not autonomous but are subordinate to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. They are responsible not 
for taking-decisions but for carrying them out. 


The International Congress of Woodworkers decided that 
Mr. Tarnow’s proposals should be sent for consideration to the 
athliated sections. 


The Christian trade union organisations', too, have been 
considering the possibility of establishing closer and more continuous 
relations between the Secretariat of the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions and the Christian International Trade 
Federations. Up to the present, these relations have been purely 
occasional and no regulations for them existed. The question was 
examined at the last international congress (Lucerne, September 
1925) and it was decided to create a translation service in connection 
with the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
whose cost would be shared by all the International Trade Feder- 


ations. 


THE ORGANISATION OF TRADE Unions By INDUSTRY 


The disappearance of different classes of occupation due to 
the steadily increasing concentration of undertakings and to the 
growth in the use of machinery has led to the transformation of 
a great number of trade organisations into industrial federations. 
In most industrial countries this process, which is not yet at an 
end, has given rise to many disputes among the workers. 

On the definition of the industrial union everyone is 
pretty well agreed. It is in general admitted that this form of 
organisation should include all the workers in a factory, a workshop. 
or a yard belonging to a specified industry, whatever their trade. 


» The Christian trade union movement is organised on similar lines to the free 
(Socialist) movement. The International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, 
with headquarters at Utrecht, is composed of 12 affiliated national confederations. 
The trade or industrial federations are grouped in 15 International Trade Feder- 
ations, similar in constitution to the International Trade Secretariats affiliated 
to the I. F.T.U. 
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Some people, however. consider that intellectual workers, clerical 
workers, and technicians should be included with the manual 
workers ; others oppose their inclusion. 

The principal source of dispute is the difficulty of determining 
the industry to which the various categories of workers should 
be considered as belonging, when certain work can be done as well 
in one industry as in another. Most often this demarcation is 
based on the common interests of the workers, and on the-similarity 
of their demands and of the principal function of the undertaking 
in which they work. The unions of metal workers, for example, 
include workers in steel constructional works, foundries and smelting 
works, mechanical and electrical engineering, etc. Some building 
unions include plumbers, locksmiths, cabinet-makers, stone- 
masons, potters, etc. It frequently happens that the central 
unions demand the incorporation of this or that category of 
worker, and the situation arising from a conflict of interests some- 
times produces serious disagreements. Other difficulties arise out 
of the numerous changes of members from one industry to another, 
especially in a period of unemployment!. 

What then are the arguments in favour of industrial unions ? 
There is first of all the necessity of opposing the concentration of 
the employers’ forces by the concentration of workers’ forces. The 
industrial union would be best fitted to draw up and defend the 
general claims which concern all the workers in the same industry. 
In this way the claims of each category of worker would secure 
attention, each group being able to form a technical section within 
the trade union, to prepare and present its particular claims, 
which would then be advanced and defended by the central organi- 
sation. Further, in the case of a strike, centralisation is indispen- 
sable to give the movement some chances of success. Indeed, 
craft unions, if left to themselves, would be without fighting 
resources, and therefore powerless to carry on a conflict of any 
length. The industrial union should ultimately increase the power 
of the workers and enable them to resist wage reductions, longer 
hours, and all social retrogression. 

Against these arguments it is pointed out that their trade or 
occupation is the most durable bond between workers, that the 
skilled worker in a trade draws his strength from his own particular 


* All these problems were examined in a report presented to the National 
Council of the Belgian Trade Union Committee early in 1924. Cf. Cahiers de la 
Commission syndicale de Belgique, February 1924 : “ La délimitation des frontiéres 
syndicales ”’, by Mr. J. Bonpas, Assistant Secretary of the Committee. 
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trade organisation. All decisions tending to reclassify members 
and unions would not only cause enormous disturbances, but would 
involve an attack on the independence of small specialised organi- 
sations. In addition, if skilled workers grouped in trade organisations 
were scattered among great industrial organisations, their interests 
would risk being neglected. If compulsory organisation in industrial 
federations was finally achieved, what lines would the organisation 
take ? Should a form of cartel uniting different categories of workers 
‘in a single union be adopted ? Should a union be established group- 
ing all the workers atevery stage of production from raw material 
to a certain finished product ? All these questions must inevitably 
cause wide differences of opinion and render unlikely the possibility 
of realisation in accordance with any pre-conceived plan. 

It was especially in the years 1921-1922, when the economic 
crisis rendered the position of the workers more insecure, and when 
they felt the necessity of closer organisation to defend what they 
had already gained, that this progress towards centralisation was 
accomplished. The movement developed in the United States, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. In the last-named country, an 
attempt was made to combine organisation by trade with organi- 
sation by industry, each worker having to belong both to the 
union of his occupational category and to an industrial division 
including all the workers in a given industry, the two series of 
bodies being represented on the executive committee. In Australia 
a One Big Union was formed in February 1922 under the name 
of the Australasian ‘Workers’ Union, including one-third of the 
total union membership and composed of five sections : agriculture, 
building, manufacturing, mines, and transportation. 

In Germany the question of industrial unions had already been 
discussed at the Congress of the General Confederation of German 
Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschafisbund) held at 
Leipzig in June 1922, and was re-opened at the last Congress held 
at Breslau in August 1925. 

At the Leipzig Congress two reports were presented, one by 
Mr. F. Tarnow, president of the: Woodworkers’ Union (Deutscher 
Holzarbeiter-Verband), the other by Mr. R. Dissmann, president 
of the Metal Workers’ Union (Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Ver- 
band). 

Mr. Tarnow’s report urged the necessity of establishing closer 
relations among workers’ organisations, without however exercising 
pressure on small unions or those which are mainly craft unions 
to induce them to affiliate with the large industrial organisations. 
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Mr. Dissmann’s report, on the contrary, recommended the 
regrouping of existing organisations into 14 industrial federations. 

The Congress adopted a resolution in favour of amalgamating 
the existing craft unions and instructed the Executive Committee 
of the Confederation to draw up a draft scheme for the constitution 
of industrial federations, to be submitted to the organisations 
concerned. This decision was taken by 4,853,000 votes to 1,925,000, 
with 636,000 abstentions. 

In accordance with the resolution, the Executive Committee 
of the Confederation appointed a committee of 16 members in 
October 1922. Following a vigorous discussion, a motion of 
Mr. O. Schumann, president of the Traffic Workers’ Union 
(Deutscher Verkehrsbund), against proposing to the Confederation 
any reorganisation based on the Dissmann scheme, was carried by 
8 votes to 7. A resolution moved by Mr. Tarnow, disapproving all 
compulsory re-organisation and recommending only the encourage- 
ment of the tendency to concentration, was carried by 6 votes 
to 2, with 7 abstentions. A counter-proposal was made by the 
Executive Committee of the Confederation and the discussion 
re-opened in the committee of 16. Declarations signed by a number 
of unions were presented, one by Mr. Tarnow, another by 
Mr. Dissmann. Mr. Tarnow definitely supported the proposal of 
the Executive Committee of the Confederation, which was put to 
the vote and approved by a large majority of the unions. 

The Executive Committee’s compromise was approved by the 
Breslau Congress after a brief discussion. It was the subject of 
a resolution calling special attention to the necessity for amalga- 
mation of the organisations affiliated to the Confederation which 
cover related industries, and recommending that these should 
constitute trade organisations with a view to increasing the power 
of the trade union movement and to simplying its general organi- 
sation as much as possible. The Congress recognised that amalga- 
mation, and thus the concentration of unions, had made noticeable 
progress since the adoption of the Leipzig resolution. It considered 
that voluntary amalgamation of unions constituted the best con- 
dition for development in the future. The resolution then set out 
the rules to follow in case of wage movements, to avoid the incon- 
veniences arising from isolated action by unions. It pointed out 
that to realise completely the concentration of unions, it is necessary 
not only to strengthen all unions and to develop them on industria! 
lines, but also to ensure unity and safeguard the rights of the 
General Confederation of Trade, Unions. 
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It is not only in Germany that central organisations have been 
considering the problem of organisation by industry. 

In Belgium, the congress of the Trade Union Committee held at 
Brussels. in July 1923 carried a resolution inviting organisations 
containing workers in the same industry “ to come to an agreement 
as soon as possible with a view to realising completely the organi- 
sation of trade unions by industry alone ”. The congresses of 1920 
and 1921 had expressed similar views. 

During 1924, the National Council of the Trade Union Com- 
mittee examined on several occasions the steps to be taken to give 
effect to the resolutions of the Congress. The union of building 
and wood workers presented a plan for re-organisation proposing 
to group the workers in ten industrial federations (food, building, 
public works and services, printing, mines, metal working, clothing, 
commerce, banks and insurance, amusements, art metal workers). 

So great a change did not appear feasible ; but the Trade Union 
Committee tries whenever possible to encourage agreements between 
existing organisations tending towards a steady growth of trade 
union concentration. 

The British Trades Union Congress held at Hull in September 
1924 carried the motion proposed by Mr. A. J. Cook (Miners’ 
Federation), seconded by Mr. J. Bromley (Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen), that the number of unions 
should be reduced to the strict minimum, that the object to keep 
in view, as far as possible, is organisation by industry in which 
each worker would be a member of his own trade organisation, 
that it is essential to bring about this union in order to raise the 
workers’ standard of living. The motion requested the General 
Council to prepare a programme for organisation by industry, and 
a second programme for common action by means of a “ united 
front ” without it necessarily involving the organic amalgamation 
of existing unions. The Scottish Trades Union Congress held at 
Dumfries in April 1925 also unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling upon the General Council to draw up a plan for the re- 
organisation of the unions with a view to developing the workers’ 
movement. 

The question was raised again at the last British Trades Union 
Congress at Scarborough, 7-12 September 1925. The following 
resolution was presented by the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers and the United Operative Plumbers : 


That the number of unions should be reduced to a minimum. That 
the Congress should not encourage the formation of any new unions. 
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That this Congress instructs the General Council to continue its work 
of amalgamation of existing unions with One Big Union as the ultimate 
goal. 


This resolution was rejected after long discussion by 2,138,000 
votes to 1,787,000. An amendment proposed by the London 
Society of Compositors asking the Congress to reject any proposals 
to amalgamate all affiliated organisations into a single union was 
also rejected by 2,073,000 votes to 1,667,000. The majority of 
the Congress thus refused to fix any’definite basis for the develop- 
ment of trade union organisation, and the question is likely to 
come up again in the future. 

In Spain, the Executive Committee of the General Union of 
Workers (Unién General de Trabajadores ed Espana) decided last 
September to summon a national congress to discuss, among other 
things, the question of federations organised by industry. The 
proposed concentration should not be only in the national sphere, 
but in the various provinces and districts an attempt should be 
made at least to achieve closer contact between existing organi- 
sations. In the Canaries and Balearic Isles, for instance, the unions 
are already trying to amalgamate into central regional organisations 
with a view to affiliating to the General Union of Workers. 

In Norway, in accordance with a decision taken by the last 
Congress of the Federation of Trade Unions (Arbeidernes Faglige 
Landsorganisation i Norge), held in Oslo in August 1925, a number 
of federations dissolved or amalgamated with other federations. 
New organisations have also been formed, in particular for workers 
in the chemical, food, building, and textile industries. 

In Sweden, the Congress of the Trade Union Confederation 
held at Stockholm from 28 August to 3 September 1922 considered 
a motion of the Executive Committee proposing to set up federa- 
tions of trade unions by industry without infringing upon the 
independence of each union. A counter-proposal of the Metal 
Workers’ Union (Metallindustriearbetare Férbundet) in favour of 
the immediate grouping of the unions by industry was adopted 
by a large majority. After careful statistical enquiries, the Repre- 
sentative Council of the Confederation drew up in June 1925 a 
reorganisation programme involving the formation of 33 federations 
by industry. The definition of each industry will be based on the 
field of operation of collective agreements either as at present in 
force or as they might reasonably be. For reasons of convenience, 
workers of several small similar or related industries may be grouped 
in @ single union. Some exceptions are provided. Unions must 
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settle disputes by negotiations between themselves with the par- 
ticipation of the Secretariat of the Confederation. In case of failure 
to agree, the rules of the Confederation will be applied. This scheme 
of re-organisation will be submitted to the next Congress in 1926. 

The general tendency to transform craft unions into industrial 
unions is also found in the Christian trade union movement. The 
craft unions, indeed, are gradually forming mixed trade organi- 
sations corresponding to the industrial organisations defined above. 
The metal workers’ unions, for example, include a certain number 
of trades which are more or less directly attached to metal con- 
struction work, such as plumbers, locksmiths, etc. 

At the tenth National Congress of the German Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions (Gesamtverband der Christlichen Gewerk- 
schaften Deutschlands) held in Essen in 1920, the National Union 
of Miners presented a motion urging the affiliation to the Union 
of all workers in the mining industry, regardless of their occupation. 
This motion caused a discussion in which, in addition to certain 
questions of principle, the usual reasons were advanced against 
industrial unions — the necessity of craft organisation as the only 
kind making possible the discussion and conclusion of collective 
agreements, the difficulties caused by transfers from one organi- 
sation to another, etc. 

The miners’ proposal was sent to the Executive Committee of 
the Federation and no formal decision has yet been taken. 


It is by no mere coincidence that the workers’ congresses in 
various countries have been almost simultaneously called upon to 
come to some decision on the question of industrial trade unions. 
Facts themselves have led to the drawing up of the various schemes 
discussed. In recent years, indeed, there have been many amalga- 
mations among organisations covering similar trades or industries, 
in particular in the United States, Germany, and Great Britain, 
grouping large numbers of workers in single federations. New 
amalgamations are continually being decided on or proposed ; they 
are most often brought about by mutual agreement between the 
organisations concerned. | 

The movement, which originated before the war in the wish 
to achieve a continually closer concentration of trade union forces, 
has thus become more strongly marked in recent years, even in 
countries where the national congresses have taken no decision 
involving an element of compulsion. 
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Industrial Diseases : 
Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1920-1922: I 


In 1907, the late Dr. E. J. Neisser, of Berlin, published the first “ inter- 
national analysis’ of information on industrial hygiene and pathology 
provided by the factory inspection reports of the various civilised countries. 
Unhappily this very useful publication was soon brought to an end by 
Dr, Neisser’s death. 

The scheme was restarted by Dr. Brezina, and in collaboration with 

Professor Teleky he published in 1921 two volumes under the same title* 
containing data from factory inspection reports for the year 1913 and for 
the period 1914-1918. The year 1919 was covered in a volume published 
in 1922. 
_ However, Dr. Brezina met great material difficulties in continuing his 
publication. At this period the International Labour Office was created 
and was entrusted by the first International Labour Conference, Washing- 
ton, 1919, with the responsibility of continuing the work done to safeguard 
‘the hygiene and health of workers. Collaboration was therefore possible, 
and an agreement was made with Dr. Brezina. He will continue to collect 
the necessary documents, while the Office will edit and publish them. 

The following article, covering the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, is the 
first part of a study which will appear in several consecutive numbers of 
the Review. The reports for 1923 and 1924 will be dealt with later. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


GERMANY 


Prussia 


In 1920 it was noted that in Cassel] the workers showed small wish to 
carry out measures of hygiene. In an emery-dise factory, for example, 
they refused to use dust exhausts on the pretext that these were 
too noisy. In another factory the workers were opposed to ventilation 
to remove acetone fumes, saying it made the workshop cold. 

In Cologne, on the other hand, the works councils showed, in the 
same year, a marked interest in measures to combat anti-hygienic work- 
ing conditions. They exerted themselves to obtain adequate ventila- 
tion, exhausts, etc., and, in most cases, met with support from the 
employers. ‘Numerous accidents having been reported among women 


* Internationale Uebersicht iiber Gewerbehygiene nach den Berichten der Gewerbe- 
Inspektion der Kulturlénder. Berlin, Verlag Gutenberg. 
* Berlin, Verlag Springer. 
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employed on eccentric presses in a large tin box factory, the competent 
authorities held an enquiry and decided that the accidents were due 
to the inattention of the workers while chatting to their neighbours. 
The works councils then persuaded the factory managements to intro- 
duce piece work and no accident was reported during 1922. 























Bavaria 





A decrease in the number of occupational diseases was reported in 
the Nuremberg district in 1920 as compared with the war years and even 
the last year of peace. This decrease is attributed to the disappearance 
of irritant substitutes. No anthrax cases were registered although the 
paint brush industry principally used imported bristles. The sanitary 
conditions in the pottery trade have also been satisfactory. 

In 1922, after the introduction of the 8-hour day, there was a grow- 
ing tendency to decrease the rest periods, so that the medical inspector 
had to ask for more reasonable regulations for rest. 

















Saxony 


By an order of the Ministry of Labour dated 12 October 1921, posts 
as higher-grade inspectors are open to qualified doctors. These have to 
notify the Sickness Funds of any case of occupational disease, actual or 
suspect, even if it does not interfere with working. The Leipzig Chem- 
mists’ Union, in response to a request from the medical inspectors, 
reports to them all cases of accident due to occupational poisoning. 





















AUSTRIA 





The number of cases of occupational disease brought to the notice of 
the industrial inspectors in 1922 was not very great. The reason is 
perhaps that the inspectors are informed only of the cases they can 
themselves ascertain during their inspections. It would thus be 
desirable, with a view to more effective measures against occupational 
diseases, that the Insurance Funds should promptly communicate the 
statistics they have to the industrial inspectors. 










BELGIUM 










Though a medical practitioner was attached to the central adminis- 
tration of labour inspection in 1895, it was only by the Royal Order of 
31 January 1898 that the powers of medical inspectors were defined, 
namely, to enforce the regulations governing the health conditions of 
workshops and to make special enquiries into questions of industrial 
hygiene. 

This Order was replaced by the Royal Order of 25 June 1919", 














1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1920, Belg. 1-3. 
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setting up, under the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Supplies, an 
Industrial Medical Service whose duties were : 


(1) To make arrangements for the protection of women workers 
who are Pe ar-eoe or nursing their children ; 

(2) To undertake the care of the health of apprentices, and to 
assist in ensuring them proper industrial training ; 

(3) To study the physiology and pathology of labour from all 
points of view ; 

(4) To assist all institutions of social insurance by the specialised 
information accumulated by its officials ; 

(5) To spread among persons. engaged in industry sound views 
as to occupational hygiene and to promote the use of rational means of 


ensuring healthy conditions ; 
(6) To supervise the administration of regulations concerning medi- 


cal questions. 


The Royal Order of 15 September 1919 defined the action to be taken 
by the Industiial Medical Service in respect of applications for permits 
for undertakings scheduled as dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious and in 
respect of supervision over the carrying out of regulations which concern 
the Labour Inspection Service. In the same year, a temporary medical 
commission, in which the Industrial Medical Service shared, was set up 
to study the question of first aid for injured workers. 

One of the first activities of the Service was the preparation of a 
draft scheme for the organisation of periodical medical inspection of 
young persons in industry. This measure for the care of young people’s 
health was instituted by the Royal Order of 1 June 1920 and its method 
of operation fixed by the Ministerial Order of 30 October 1920. 

In 1920, the Service investigated the question of compensation for 
occupational diseases. 

In 1921, a series of Orders was issued, in particular the following : 
Royal Order of 17 January, ordering the provision of first-aid appliances 
in industrial and commercial undertakings ; Ministerial Order of 31 May 
on the methods of using first-aid appliances ; Royal Order of 20 May 
ordering the disinfection of horse hair in curled hair factories. 

A Royal Order of 20 June 1922 set up a commission for studying the 
technical side of the proposed reform of the regulations for the use of 
white lead and other lead compounds in painting. A Bill was sub- 
mitted to the Senate on 31 July 1923. 

Several interesting studies were published during 1920-1922 by the 
medical inspectors, including those by Dr. Glibert : “‘ Industrial noises ” 
(1920) ; “‘ Existing methods of estimating industrial fatigue and means of 
avoiding unproductive fatigue ” (1921) ; ‘‘ The toxic qualities of modern 
explosives ”’ (1921) ; ‘‘ Outline of industrial hygiene for factory superin- 
tendents ” (1922); those by Dr. Buyse : “‘ The hygienic conditions of 
workers on the manufacture of curled hair ” (1920) ; “‘ Synovitis of the 
tendons of the wrist among bristle pullers ” (1921) ; and by Dr. Vander- 
mierden : “‘ Hygiene in rubber vulcanising with carbon disulphide ”’, etc.! 





1 For the other studies, see the Bulletins du Service médical du travail de Belgique. 
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FRANCE 


The provisions of the Act of 25 October 1919, in force from 27 January 
1921, extended the benefits of the Act of 9 April 1898 on industrial acci- 
dents to workers suffering from industrial diseases. At present acute or 
chronic diseases caused by lead or mercury are considered as industrial 
diseases and give a right to compensation. 

Workers suffering from an industrial disease for which they claim 
compensation must notify it to the Mayor of the commune within fif- 
teen days of leaving work. The Mayor then prepares a record of the 
notification and at once gives a receipt for it. This notification must be 
supplemented by a medical certificate stating the nature of the disease 
and its probable consequences (Decree of 8 July 1920). The Inspection 
Service is informed of all cases so notified by the Mayor, who has to 
transmit a certified copy of the notification. 

But the Act provides, not only for compensation for the consequences 
of the diseases, but also, and especially, for their prevention. For this 
purpose, all doctors must notify all diseases of industrial origin which 
are specified in a list given in the Decree of 4 May 1921. The list 
includes all cases of lead and mercury poisoning of industrial origin. 

These notifications of the doctors must be made to the labour in- 
spectors on official letter-cards taken from a book with counterfoils, 
which are supplied gratis and are free of postal charges. 

The Minister of Labour has tried, with the co-operation of the Central 
Commission on Industrial Diseases, to make the new legislation as effec- 
tive as possible in preventing industrial diseases. According to the 
instructions, all notifications (claims for compensation or those required 
from doctors) are sent to the Ministry by the labour inspectors, where 
they are classed and analysed. 

The Ministry therefore has at present two different sources of infor- 
mation, and the details thus collected have made it possible for the 
first time to compile statistics of industrial lead and mercury poisoning 
in France. 

It should be observed that in principle the workers’ notifications 
are made only for certain lead and mercury diseases mentioned in the 
schedule attached to the Act of 25 October 1919, and only when they 
arise in one of the occupations cited in the schedule. On the other 
hand, the medical notifications are obligatory in all cases of lead and 
mercury poisoning of industrial origin, without regard to the work on 
which the workers were engaged. 

The centralisation of the notifications made apparent in 1922 the 
need of making general enquiries on the measures to be taken to prevent 
industrial diseases in the types of undertaking where they were most 
frequent, in addition to the local enquiries which each labour inspector 
can make. 

The large quantity of information already collected will give the 
Commission on Industrial Hygiene under the Ministry of Labour, which 
studies new proposals for regulations on industrial hygiene, valuable 
suggestions as to the measures to take for the more effective protection 
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of the healtlt of workers in dangerous occupations (improvement of 
hygienic regulations already in force ; prohibition of the use of certain 
harmful products and of certain processes). 

Knowledge of the Act, however, is not yet general, and in particular 
a number of doctors are ignorant of the provisions as to notifying the 
labour inspectors of cases of industrial disease within their knowledge. 


Unitrep STATES 
New York State 


In 1920, the medical inspectors carried out several enquiries in white 
lead, Paris green, and paint and colour factories, in stonemasons’ work- 
shops, etc. Several enquiries have also been made in granite works. 

It has been ascertained that most cases of occupational poisoning 
occur among workers using lead, either in the metallic state or in com- 
bination with other elements. In thermometer factories, the sanitary 
conditions during the filling and sealing of mercury tubes have been 
kept under supervision and great improvements have resulted in this 
industry. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene and the Bureau of Inspection 
have issued reports on the latest exhausts invented for the removal of 
dust, gas and fumes. An enquiry has also been carried out for the study 
of systems of ventilation in sharpening and polishing workshops. 

In 1921, the Inspection Service examined several workers engaged 
in welding and took photometric measurements for determining the 
lighting of workshops. 

Medica! investigations were carried out in 1922 into sanitary con- 
ditions of stoneworkers, among whom cases of bronchitis, laryngitis, 
conjunctivitis, and tuberculosis frequently occurred. A report was also 
issued on asphyxiation in garages. Medical examination of children 
from 14 to 16 years old about to enter an industry was also carried out 
in 1922. 


Massachusetts 


In the Division of Industrial Hygiene, there are 14 inspectors, 4 of 
them doctors, to inspect working conditions, make enquiries in industrial 
undertakings as to ventilation, dust exhausts, provision of drinking 
water, washrooms, baths, toilets, first-aid rooms, cloakrooms, etc. 

It was reported that many cases of illness were due to the habit of 
many workers of eating with hands soiled by poisonous substances (lead, 
arsenic, mercury, benzol and their compounds). 


SWITZERLAND 


There is no information on occupational diseases for either 1920 or 
1922 in the inspection reports. In fact, as notifications have been made 
to the National Accident Insurance Institution since 1918, no case of 
disease among workers has been brought to the notice of the inspectors. 
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STATISTICS 
GERMANY 








Bavaria 







The notification of occupational diseases by the sickness funds was 
not very satisfactory in 1920 and gives only an approximate idea of the 
real sanitary conditions in the various occupations. The cases recorded 
were as follows : 


Lead 







61 (9 in painting; 9 in the printing industry, 
42 in working with metallic lead, 1 in 









pottery) 
Mercury 1 (minor cases not included) 
Arsenic 13 (eczema caused by Paris green) 
Carbon disulphide 1 
Dinitrobenzol 79 (mostly light cases) 





For the other nitro and amido derivatives 11 cases were reported, 
in addition to 5 cases of disease of the bladder. 

No sickness caused by phosphorus, nitrous gas, or benzine was 
reported ; the cases of poisoning by lacquers and substitutes for turpen- 
tine reported later on probably are due to benzene. 

The following cases, though not liable to compulsory notification, 
were also reported : 












Chlorine 6 Nickel ‘ 1 

Nitric acid 2 Gas from combustion or 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 4 explosion 4 
(also numerous cases Benzaldehyde 2 
of irritation of the Cyanide compounds 2 
eyes and headache) Trichlorethylene ! 







BELGIUM 
See later under Lead and Ankylostomiasis. 











UnItTeD STATES 


The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio issue statistics of occupational diseases. 

For the period 1 July 1920 to 30 June 1921, Illinois reported : 101 eases 
of lead poisoning, 27 cases of brassfounders’ ague, and 14 of arsenic 
poisoning ; for the year ending 30 June 1922 : 80 cases of lead poisoning 
and 21 of brassfounders’ ague. 

The lead poisoning cases are distributed as follows : 


















Industry 1920-1921 1921-1922 | 1922-1928 









ll 






Painting 







Accumulator factories ll 12 9 
White lead and lead colour factories 42 49 108 
Lead foundries 44 10 7 








Miscellaneous 3 1 





83 





Total 
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Massachusetts recorded 50 cases of lead poisoning in 1920 and 96 
in 1921, of which 48 affected painters, 6 plumbers, and 9 workers in 
rubber factories. 

The cases of occupational disease reported in New Jersey in 1920 
were as follows: 54 cases of lead poisoning, 23 of nitro and amido 
derivatives, 1 of mercury. 

The number of cases of occupational disease reported in the State 
of New York is much greater: 710 of lead poisoning (101 deaths) in 
1912-1920 and 34 (3 deaths) in 1921-1922. These cases were distributed 
as follows : 





1912-1920 1921-1922 





tndustry 
Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 





° 
~ 


es oie) 


House and ship painting 273 
Coach building 49 
Various industries 28 
Accumulators 140 
White lead and paint factories 61 
Lead foundries 19 
Printing works 19 
Plumbing il 
Miscellaneous 110 


Co + 


- 
— 























For other occupational diseases the figures are : 





1919-1920 1921-1922 





| ! 
Cases =| ~=Deaths Cases ; Deaths 





Phosphorus poisoning 1,316 12 
Mercury poisoning 12 
Arsenic poisoning 15 
Brassfounders’ ague 18 
Compressed air disease 472 
Anthrex 84 
Methyl alcohol poisoning + 























In Ohio, the cases reported in 1922 were as follows : 


Disease 
Poisoning by 
Lead 
Mercury 
Zinc 
Benzole 
Nitro and amido derivatives 
Paratoluidine 
Paranitranaline 
Carbon monoxide 
Ammonia 
Dermatitis 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The following table gives the number and distribution of cases 
notified of poisoning by lead, phosphorus, arsenic and mercury, as well 
as epitheliomatous and chronic ulceration and anthrax’. 


























Diseases and ions tae 118-1000 | 1921 | 1922 
industries 
Cases | Deaths | Cases | Deaths | Cases | Deaths | Cases | beaths 
Lead poisoning : 
Smelting metals 39 4 28 3 25 4 9 2 
Plumbing and soldering 31 3 11 1 7 - 8 | 
Printing 27 ] 9 l 12 11 
Tinning 11 -- 2 ~- 1 ~~ 2 
Other contact with melten 
lead 23 1 10 1 7 1 15 
Shipbreaking 1 - 2 ~—- 7 -- 17 
White and red lead 32 1 18 7 l 22 2 
Pottery 57 11 19 35 1] 42 17 
Vitreous enamelling 8 - 1 8 — 3 | 
Paints and colours 21 8 _ 13 ] 14 i 
Indiarubber 5 — 6 — 4 1 3 | 
Coachbuilding 71 4 12 2 20 1 15 | a 
Shipbuilding 32 3 9 I 4 1 12 1 
Paint used in other indus- 
tries 45 2 ll 1 12 — 23 2 
Electric accumulators 41 - 37 1 35 — 32 
Other industries 77 3 15 l 23 1 19 te 
Total §22 33 | 198 20 | 230 26 | 247 26 
! 
Phosphorus poisoning —|- ] - 
Arsenical poisoning 4 3 I _ ; 
Mercurial poisoning 14 -- 7 - 6 1 
Toxic jaundice - -—— 14 5 1 3 
Epitheliomatous ulceration —| — 45 1 2 2 32 3 
Chrome ulceration — — | 126 2 - 42 
Anthrax : 
Wool 33 5 37 6 ll 3 19 3 
Horsehair 6 - 4 l 4 1 9 l 
Hides and skins 14 ! 16 2 8 1 16 I 
Other industries ai - 2 1 | 2 1 1 
Total 57 6 59 9 | 25 6 45 5 
































Fumes and Gases 


The statistics do not mention light cases not causing an absence of 
more than 24 hours. According to the medica] reports for 1920 there 





1 Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
years 1921 and 1922, London, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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were 87 cases in which first aid was given, 27 cases in which oxygen 
was used, and 6 cases requiring artificial respiration. The following 
table gives the cases due to vapours and gases : 


















































—_ 
me 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 
Noxious agents oad 
and industries | | | 
Cases} Deaths | Cases} Deaths | Cascs} Deaths | Cases] Deaths | Cases] Deaths 
Carbon monoxide : 
Blast furnaces 17 313 6 | 20 5418 2/28; 4 
Power 21 31 19 1] 16 27} 3{| 37; 7 
Coal 10}; 4]),10} 4] 9 3] 18] 4/32; 1 
Various 6} 3/23; 1] UM] tym] 5) iy 2 
Total 54| 13 | 85 | 12 56 | 9 | 77 | 14 [tan {14 
Carbon dioxide 5] 5] 3] 1] — 51 4 1 . 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 7 l 3 13 4 } | 12 3 
Sulphur dioxide ] 7 2 5 ae 
Chlorine 4 9 - 8 ; i 
Nitrous gases 27 7 5 2 9 H 8 
Ammonia 6 1 8 9 ] 8 1 
Benzol, naphtha, aniline 7 4 9 3} 12 1 10 25 1 
Arseniuretted hydrogen‘ 2 3 5 3 1 l l 
Tetrachlorethane — | — . | 
Various (ether, acetone, ace- 
tic anhydride) 1| — 3 9 - 3 | 10 1 
| 
2 Also included under tne heading “ Toxic Jaundice ”’. 
NETHERLANDS 


According to section 21 of the Labour Act of 1911 and section 82 
of the Act of 1922, every doctor is required to give written notice on 
an official form to the General Director of Labour of all occupational 
diseases specified by Decree which he has treated. 

The notice must be given within eight days of ascertaining the exis- 
tence of the disease. A fine of 50 florins is imposed for any breach of 
this provision, and is doubled in case of a second offence within two 
years. 

The doctor receives the following fees : 1.25 florins for a notifica- 
tion, 2.50 florins for a detailed report, and 5 florins for a full special 
report. : 

The Decree classes occupational diseases liable to notification in 
two categories. Category A includes diseases which are only rarely 
caused by substances found also outside industrial undertakings ; these 
must always he notified. Category B includes discases ordinarily 
caused by substances which are found both in and out of industrial 
establishments ; these must be notified only if the patient works, 
or has worked for a specified period before the commencement of 
medical treatment, in one of the industries specified in the Decree. 
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From 1 January 1912 until 1923, 1,967 cases were reported as follows: 


Year Cases Year Cases Year Cases 


1912 466 1916 201 1920 162 
1913 261 1917 254 1921 466 
1914 221 1918 155 1922 283 
1915 201 1919 105 1923 244 


The figures classified by disease are : 


Disease 
Poisoning by acroleine 
- by aniline 
by benzol and homologues 
by petrol 
by carbon monoxide 
by lead : 
Painting industry 
White lead industry 
Red lead industry 
Manufacture of accumulators 
” of pottery 
= of enamel 
* of rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Various industries 


Total for lead 


Ankylostomiasis 
Anthrax 
Purulent inflammation : 
Bursa of the knee 
“ elbow 
Dermatitis 
Pneumonia 
Nystagmus 
Conjunctivitis 
Arthralgia 
{Inflammation of tendons and muscles, sub- 
cutaneous cellulitis 
Paralysis of the peripheral nerves 
Cataract 
Tetanus 
Ceratitis and ulcerous conjunctivitis 
Inflammation and ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of nose and mouth 


SWITZERLAND! 


For the years 1918-1921, the Swiss National Accident Insurance 
Office paid compensation for 411 cases of poisoning, acute or chronic, 
including 60 by benzine, 84 by lead and its compounds, 33 by carbon 
monoxide, 22 by nitric acid, 28 by sulphuric acid, 15 by aniline and its 
homologues, 10 by petrol, 7 by chloride of lime, 31 by nitrous gases, 





1 The statistics given here have been communicated to the International 
Labour Office by the management of the Swiss National Accident Insurance 
Office at Lucerne. 
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13 by lighting gas, 40 by mercury and its compounds, 7 by yellow phos- 
phorus, 4 by phosgene, ete. 

It also paid compensation in 112 cases of skin disease, including 
10 from hydrochloric acid, 3 from ammonia, 15 from benzine, 8 from 
petrol, 9 from quicklime, 9 from chloride of lime, 4 from chrome and 
chromates, 23 from cement, 5 from cyanogen compounds, 3 from 
phenylhydrazine, 7 from potash, etc. 

During the same period, and by virtue of a decision taken by the 
Governing Body of the Office on 16 October 1918, compensation was paid 
for a number of diseases not caused by substances on the Swiss list. 
These include 95 cases of poisoning, 60 of dermatitis, 61 of compressed 
air disease, 2 of nickel poisoning, 8 of poisoning by turpentine, 1 by 
toluine, 21 by other substances on which exact information is wanting. 
Among the skin diseases are reported 11 cases of dermatitis caused by 
nickel, 3 by carbolineum, 15 by industrial oils, 10 by petroleum, 3 by 
turpentine, 17 by unknown substances, etc. 

In 1922 the cases of acute poisoning for which compensation was 
paid as for accidents were as follows : 


Hydrochloric acid Phosgene 
Nitric acide Lead (compounds) 
Sulphuric acid Carbon disulphide 
(1 ease of invalidity) Carbon monoxide 
Alkaloids Cinnamic acid 
Ammonia (fatal case) 
Benzene Lighting gas 
Petroleum benzine (2 fatal cases) 
Chlorine Mephitic gas 
Methyl chloride Water gas 
Cyanamide Nitrocellusose (Zapon lacquer) 
Cyanogen and compounds Autogenic soldering 
Nitrous gases é Zine fumes 
Coal tar and derivatives Undetermined 
Mercury, salts and amalgams 
Carbon monoxide 
(3 fatal cases) 


tom to bo to 


Cases of slow chronic poisoning caused by substances named in the 
Swiss list, for which compensation was paid as for occupational! diseases, 
were as follows : 


Hydrochloric acid Chromates, chrome 
Nitric acid (case of invalidity) 
Sulphuric acid Cyanogen compounds 
Aniline and homologues ; Dinitrophenol 

2 cases of invalidity) Nitrous oxide 
Arsenic and compounds Sulphuretted hydrogen 

(case of invalidity) Mercury, salts, etc. 
Benzene ; (2 cases of invalidity) 

(1 case of invalidity and Carbon dioxide 

1 fatal case) (1 case of invalidity) 
Petroleum benzine Lead (compounds) 
Chlorine 2 (3 cases of invalidity, | 
Phosphorus chloride fatal case) 
Ethyl! chloride Dimethyl sulphate 
Trichlorethylene 
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The Office has also paid compensation as for occupational diseases: 
for 48 cases of skin disease caused by substances on the list. Among 
these substances were: turpentine (12 cases), sulphuric acid (5), chloride 
of lime (5), nitric acid (3), chlorine (3), potash (2), lime (2), acetic acid, 
hydiochlorie acid, soda, benzol, chrome, naphthol, lead, toluidine, etc. 
(1 each). All these cases were cured. Finally, the Office voluntarily 
paid compensation for 9 cases of poisoning (3 by zinc fumes, 5 by un- 
determined substances, and 1 by copper oxide) as well as 89 cases of 
dermatitis (24 caused by cement, 36 by undetermined substances, 5 by 
soaps, 4 by petroleum, 3 by nickel, 3 by glue, 3 by polishing wood), 
all cured, though not on the list and not therefore legally entitled to 
compensation. 


Unemployment Insurance and the Problem of the 
Unification of Social Insurance in the 
Netherlands 


The problem of the unification of social insurance has already been 
the subject of articles in the International Labour Review', and it may 
be interesting to give an analysis of the discussion on this subject at the 
last annual meeting of the Dutch Association of Municipal Unemployment 
Insurance Funds. Mr. J. Gerritsz, Director of the Netherlands Unemploy- 
ment Council, has prepared by request the following summary of the reports 


presented at this meeting and the subsequent discussions. 


The Dutch Association of Municipal Unemployment Insurance 
Funds (Vereeniging van Gemeentelijke Werkloosheidsfondsen) included 
in the agenda of the annual meeting, held at Amsterdam on 29 Novem- 
ber 1925, the following question : “‘ Is it desirable, and if so in what 
form is it possible, to include unemployment insurance in a general 
system of social insurance ? ” 

In order to provide a basis for discussion on this question reports 
were drawn up by Mr. A. C. De Bruyn, President of the Catholic Workers’ 
Association (2. K. Werkliedenverband), Dr. H. W. Groeneveld, Chief of the 
Social Insurance Division in the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and 
Industry, and Dr. J. C. van Hettinga Tromp, former Director of the 
Amsterdam Labour Office. 

The writers of the three reports all arrived at an affirmative conclu- 
sion, but from different reasons. During the debate, however, it was 
apparent that by no means the whole of the delegates present approved 
of this conclusion and that none entirely shared the views expressed in 
the reports. Before summarising this discussion it will be well to analyse 
the reports themselves. 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, p. 637-643 : ** Social 
Insurance and International Legislation ”, by Dr. Karl Pripram ; Vol. XI, No. 4, 
April 1925, pp. 474-508: ‘* The Administrative Machinery of Social Insurance ”’, 
by Joseph L. Cowen. 
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According to Mr. De Bruyn, the time is ripe for legislative regulation 
of social insurance in the Netherlands. Up to the moment of writing, 
indeed, the question has only been dealt with by a Royal Decree of 1917". 
The authorities (the state and the communes) as a rule make a contri- 
bution of 100 per cent. of the workers’ subscriptions. For some time 
there has been a question of replacing this Decree by an Act, but it 
does not seem that a solution can be expected in the near future. 

Mr. De Bruyn considers that the existing system does not meet the 
need. While the number of workers reaches 3,000,0007, the number 
insured against unemployment is only 250,000. Insurance cannot pay 
large enough benefits. Further, the contributions are too high in propor- 
tion to wages. These two weaknesses, however, would disappear if 
employers were also compelled to share in the costs of the institution 
in @ system of insurance by industry. 

The trade unions have been forced by circumstances to organise 
insurance themselves, and the war led the authorities to subsidise these 
schemes. It is asserted now that unemployment insurance binds the 
worker to the union. But according to Mr. De Bruyn this is an inaccurate 
view, because the worker who joins a union in order to be insured against 
unemployment is usually not long in leaving it. Only the bad risks, 
in fact, remain attached to the funds ; the other workers with less fear 
of unemployment do not wish to pay the high contributions asked by 
insurance. 

Unemployment, besides, does not only concern the workers ; it is 
equally of interest to the employers and the authorities because it is a 
social phenomenon. Unemployment insurance is a welfare measure 
which by its very nature is of interest in the first place to the industry 
as a whole. Mr. de Bruyn is of opinion that “the industry, seen in its true 
light as the promoter of solidarity and as the creator of social peace, 
should itself take the appropriate measures towards unemployment 
prevention and insurance ’’. He considers it necessary to this end that 
unemployment insurance should be introduced into social legislation 
in the same form as that advocated some vears ago in a draft Bill on 
sickness insurance drawn up jointly by the central organisations of 
trade unions and employers. It was there recommended that each 
branch of industry should have its own association composed of repre- 
sentatives of workers and of employers, al] these industrial associations 
being attached to a central committee. Each industry would thus have 
to carry its own risks and build up the necessary reserves. 

Control and the fixing of benefits might be entrusted to local organi- 
sations formed by the workers’ and employers’ associations. The 
trade union sections would be responsible for the payment of indemnities. 
There would remain, according to Mr. De Bruyn, the question of the 
possibility of setting up a single agency for control and payment to 
deal with the administration of both Acts. 

To Mr. De Bruyn’s arguments, it was replied that the weaknesses 





* For further information cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, 
June 1923, p. 861. 
* Many of them, it is true, were not eligible for unemployment insurance. 
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of the present system are not inherent in it, but are rather the result 
of the abnormal economic situation from which insurance is suffering. 
The depression began in the Netherlands when the system in force was 
too young to cope with the situation. There had not been time to build 
up sufficient reserves, and even the best scheme would have failed in 
the circumstances. As for insurance by industry, it was replied to 
Mr. De Bruyn that it was counter to historical development. 

It was also stated that it would be impossible to do without an 
official subsidy. Were not the workers’ contributions already too high 
in proportion to their wages ? If the state subsidies were given up, it 
would be no use to make participation by the employers compulsory, 
as the burden on the workers would not be decreased. The wise method 
seemed to be rather to use the employers’ contributions to decrease 
those of both the workers and the authorities. To illustrate this argu- 
ment we may add that in 1924 about 250,000 workers paid more than 
3% million florins in contributions. 

Mr. De Bruyn replied to his critics that he recognised that during a 
crisis the intervention of the state could not be avoided, but that it 
seemed to him that the cost of insurance against normal unemployment 
should be borne by the industry itself. 

It was admitted also during the discussion that in practice unemploy- 
ment insurance does not appear to bind the worker to the unions, but 
it was pointed out that it was never intended to do so. On the contrary, 
it is the high contributions and often the shortness of the periods during 
which relief is payable which keep the workers from joining the unions 
or cause them to resign. It may be mentioned that diamond workers, 
for example, pay one florin a week to their fund, and agricultural work- 
ers 25 cents, while building workers are entitled to only 19 days’ relief 
per half-year. 

Without insisting on the practical inconveniences which would 
follow from the abolition of state subsidies, it was felt that in principle 
the abstention of the state would be unjust. It was argued, in 
fact, that the causes of unemployment are mainly due to general 
economic and political circumstances and that the industry should only 
be considered as responsible in the last instance. The meeting, therefore 
thought it fair not to impose the whole burden on the industry, but to 
call on the community to bear its part. 


Dr. H. W. Groeneveld introduced his report by some general reflec- 
tions on the nature and object of social insurance. The object of the 
institution may be defined as follows : to guarantee to the worker the 
payment of certain benefits when, as a result of unforeseen circum- 
stances beyond his control, he finds it impossible to procure a livelihood 
from his work. The circumstances may be pathological (illness, old 
age, accident, invalidity), or economic (unemployment). Social insurance, 
too, is an independent institution without relation to the prevention 
of the causes of the injury. Factory inspection and the public health 
services, which have prevention as their object, are also independent. 

During the discussion it was pointed out that the parallel drawn by 
the author of the report was not quite accurate with reference to unem- 
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ployment, as the system of insurance adopted might have an influence 
on the extent of unemployment. Dr. Groeneveld classified placing and 
relief work among measures for preventing unemployment, but the 
meeting was not of his opinion. The object of placing, it was observed. 
goes far beyond the prevention of unemployment, and as for relief 
work, it only tends to soften the material consequences of unemployment 
by giving relief in the form of work. 

If compulsory unemployment insurance were to be introduced, Dr. 
Groeneveld considered that it should naturally be combined with compul- 
sory insurance against accident, sickness, and invalidity. Only on two 
counts did unemployment insurance appear to him to differ from other 
branches of social insurance. In the first place, unemployment has a more 
individual character, because if nothing distinguishes the sickness or acci- 
dent of a mason from that of a metal worker, it is quite otherwise, accord- 
ing to Dr. Groeneveld, with unemployment insurance ; there do in fact 
exist categories of workers for whom unemployment during certain 
determined periods of the year can be predicted from the nature of their 
work. In the second place, while sickness and accident will only rarely 
be due to the act of the workers, it is human nature that unemployment 
should often be so. 

Reviewing the different branches of social insurance, Dr. Groeneveld 
pointed out the lack of unity in Dutch legislation on this point. Each 
branch of insurance has its own organisation, its own machinery, its 
own method of collecting its funds. From a purely technical point of 
view there would be no objection to combining unemployment insurance 
with compulsory old-age and invalidity insurance, but in this case 
decisions on claims to benefit would have to be placed in the hands of 
the Labour Councils, which are responsible for the application of this 
other branch of insurance. Now, Dr. Groeneveld did not think that 
these bodies would be in sufficiently close contact with industrial con- 
ditions to determine from their own knowledge whether the claims sub- 
mitted were well founded. In his opinion it would be necessary for this 
reason to submit the whole system of social insurance to careful revision 
before combining unemployment insurance with it. Its administration 
should be placed in the hands of organisations set up jointly by workers 
and employers, each of them competent for a single industry or specified 
group of industries. 

The three reports agreed on this point. Social insurance, including 
unemployment insurance, seemed to all three writers to call for admi- 
nistration by joint industrial associations. 

During the debate, however, objections were made to this view. 
It was suggested that invalidity insurance could hardly be successful 
if organised by industry since it required as extended a field as possible ; 
to organise it by industry would result in splitting up this field to 
an undesirable extent. 

Mr. I. G. Keesing, president of the Utrecht Labour Council, remarked 
that the unification of social insurance was a mere question of efficiency. 
He did not think it probable that it could result in economy without 
those interested suffering from it. Only the unification of certain ser- 
vices, such as inspection, seemed to him possible. 
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Another objection against insurance by industry was made by 
Mr. J. van den Tempel, Socialist. member of the Second Chamber, and 
former secretary of the Dutch Federation of Trade Unions. He pointed 
out that sometimes an industry could be completely wiped out, as had 
happened to the cigar industry in the Netherlands, and so be unable 
to bear the costs of insurance. Even an industrial emergency fund did 
not seem to him to be able to offer any remedy for this situation. 

However, the greatest difficulty from which social insurance in the 
Netherlands suffers, according to Mr. van den Tempel, is that it is too 
much split up. Nor was he very optimistic for the future. He did not 
believe in the possibility of early legislation to regulate health insurance. 
The Act of 1913 on.the subject had never been enforced and if there 
was agreement in thinking that it should be amended before coming into 
force, there was none as to the nature and extent of these amendments. 


The author of the third report, Dr. van Hettinga Tromp, starting 
from the view that unemployment insurance should be free from state 
aid, ‘also spoke in favour of the creation of industrial associations 
composed of representatives of employers and workers in a joint 
administration. 

Thinking that there was no reason to expect early legislation to 
- regulate unemployment insurance, he replied in the affirmative to the 
question raised. It seemed to him that the substitution of joint indus- 
trial organisations for trade unions as organs for administering unemploy- 
ment insurance need not necessarily involve a decrease of the workers’ 
influence in the functioning of the system. Dr. van Hettinga Tromp 
was equally optimistic on the subject of control. The interest of employer 
and worker alike appeared to him to require a prompt return to work. 

On this last point the objection was raised during the discussion 
that while an impartial expert, the doctor, can be called in to determine 
the gravity of a case of sickness or accident, malingering is much easier, 
on the contrary, in the case of unemployment. The workers and the 
employers have not the same conception of what is meant by unemploy- 
ment. Moreover, in a system of organisations by industry, the employ- 
ment exchange could not maintain its character as a public institution ; 
it would have to be under the control of an industry, and many dele- 
gates did not consider this change at all desirable. 

One of the great advantages which organisation by industry appeared 
to Dr. van Hettinga Tromp to offer was that it would enable the benefits 
of insurance to be extended to all the workers in an industry, while in 
leaving it to the unions it was limited to trade unionists. 


» 


From this discussion it appears that in the Netherlands there is 
general agreement in recognising that in theory it is desirable to bring 
_ unemployment insurance under a general system of social insurance, 
but as,it seemed unlikely that such a reform would be put into effect in 
the near future, the general weight of opinion was in favour of trying 
to secure separate legislation to regulate unemployment insurance. 
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Factory Inspection in Australia in 1924 


VICTORIA 


The factory inspectorate of Victoria supervises the administration 
of the Factories and Shops Acts, the Servants’ Registry Offices Act, the 
Footwear Regulations Act, and the Lifts Regulation Act. Almost the 
whole of the annual report for 1924! of the Chief Inspector is concerned 
with the observance of the first-mentioned Act and the records there- 
under. 

The number of factories on the register during the year was 
10,012 (9,797)?, and 129,147 (128,915) persons were employed in these 
establishments, including employers and their children working therein 
(p. 5). There were 33,388 (32,301) shops on the register, employing 
34,853 (33,133) persons, nearly one-fourth of whom were in the drapery 
trade (pp. 9, 22). As in the 1923 report, the statistics of factory estab- 
lishments and employees are ‘analysed by trades, the employees being 
also classified according to sex (pp. 17-21). Trade is reported to have 
been bad during the year, especially in the clothing and allied industries, 
though the building trades were fairly prosperous during the first six 
months, and the food industries were not depressed. Retail trade was 
dull, except in country districts where demand was maintained by the 
wheat farmers, who had a good year. On the whole there was compara- 
tively little unemployment (pp. 5-6) ; and more overtime was worked 
by women and young persons than in the previous year — in 51 (41) 
factories by 10,482 (9,295) women and girls, and 239 (75) boys (p. 32). 

Statistics of trade disputes are given for the manufacturing industries 
— a new feature of the report. There were 9 (13) disputes in these 
industries, involving 123,385 (123,933) employees and entailing a loss 
of 4,121 (14,503) working days. The principal disputes in industry in 
general are tabulated, with the scope, duration, cause and result in each 
case (pp. 6, 7). More than half the disputes so listed turned on wages 
questions. At the end of the year there were 183 (177) wages boards in 
existence or authorised, covering about 192,300 (189,500) persons (p. 10). 
Of these boards 102 (115) covered only the urban area of the State, 
where factories tend to be concentrated. Lists are given of the boards 
covering different areas, and of the trades possessing boards which are 
also affected by Commonwealth awards or agreements (pp. 10-13). 
Statistics are given in detail of the average weekly wages, and the number 
of persons covered by them, under various age groups and grades of 
skill, in the trades covered by wages boards (pp. 23-29), and similar 
particulars are given for trades without boards (pp. 30-31). 





* Vicrortra : Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for the year 
ended 31 December 1924. Melbourne, Government Printer, 1925. 42 pp. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1923. For summary of 1923 report ef. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, p. 91. 
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_ Apart from two prosecutions under the Servants’ Registry Offices 
Act, there were no prosecutions under any of the Acts administered by 
the Department except the Factories and Shops Acts. Under these 
there were 928 (650) prosecutions, resulting in 877 (624) convictions. 
while 13 (9) cases were withdrawn and 38 (17) dismissed. More than 
five-ninths of the cases were cases of shopkeepers trading after the pre- 
scribed closing hour, and 87 (68) were for breaches of determinations 
of wages boards (p. 33). 

As in previous years, the accident statistics are set forth in great 
detail, though the number of accidents is comparatively small (pp. 34- 
42). During the year 1,052 (1,034) accidents were reported, 9 (18) of 
them being fatal. The analysis shows the cause (industry and type of 
machine), age (over or under 18) and sex of the injured person, and 
part of body injured. The largest single group of accidents is in wood- 
working — 85 casualties, including two deaths. More than half the 
injuries reported were slight, and not due to machinery. Nine (8) acci- 
dents occurred on elevators, two of them being fatal (pp. 14, 42). Five 
deaths were caused by contact with transmission machinery of one kind 
or another. The guarding of surface planers continued to be kept in 
good order ; only 2 (4) finger-joints were lost on such machines in 1924 
(pp. 8-9). Special attention was paid to the guarding of chaff-cutters 
used on farms, but it was found that the law gave insufficient powers 
in respect of travelling chaff-cutters (pp. 8, 40). In the course of 1924 
regulations were brought into operation for the guarding of power 
presses, circular and band saws, and chain mortising machines. The 
compulsory use of automatic guards and clutch locks for power presses 
proved successful (p. 8). 

Very few notes on hygiene and general welfare are included in the 
report. There were two prosecutions for uncleanliness of part or all of 
the premises of a factory ; and a special effort was made to enforce the 
regulations for the abatement of dust in metal polishing factories. To 
this end eleven prosecutions were instituted ; appeals were lodged in 
order to test the validity of the regulations, but eventually the Depart- 
ment was upheld. “ Since then good progress has been made with the 
installation of dust extraction plants, and in every case the factory 
proprietor has expressed his satisfaction at the effectiveness of the plants 
installed ” (pp. 8, 33). Progress was also made in welfare work in fac- 
tories, special attention being given to the development of recreational 
institutions (p. 6). 

QUEENSLAND 


The annual report for 1924-1925! of the Queensland Director of 
Labour consists, as for 1923-1924?, of statistical tables with a brief 
introductory note. The report is for the year ending 30 June 1925, but 
some of the tables are for the year ending 31 March. 





2 QUEENSLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LasBourR : Report of the Director of Labour and 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for year ended 30 June 1925. Brisbane, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1925. 42 pp. 

* For summary of 1923-1924 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, 
No. 1, Jan. 1925, p. 92. 
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The number of inspectors is not stated, but it is noted that there 
are fifteen districts under the whole of the Factories and Shops Acts, 
and 109 districts to which only Part VIII of the Acts (relating to the 
early closing of shops) applies (p. 9). On 30 June there were 3,915 
(3,692) factories and 9,253 (9,027) shops on the register of the inspec- 
torate (pp. 2, 4). At 31 March 40,361 (35,322) persons were employed 
in factories and 26,087 (24,665) in shops (pp. 4, 15-29). Certificates of 
fitness for employment were issued during the year ending 31 March 1925 
to 274 boys and 537 girls in the Brisbane district, and during the year 
ending 30 June 1925 to 87 boys and 60 girls in other districts. These 
certificates are classified by industries and districts, as are the factories 
and shops with their male and female employees at 31 March 1925 
(pp. 14-29). 

Particulars of the number of inspections effected are not given, 
but it is noted that ‘ systematic inspection of all factories and shops 
has been carried on throughout the year, and existing conditions have 
generally been found satisfactory ”. The principal cause for complaint 
is stated to be the keeping open of shops dealing in a variety of goods, 
for trade in goods covered by the Early Closing Acts as well as goods 
exempt from them, after the closing hour prescribed for the former 
(p. 4). This was also complained of in 1923-1924, when 96 prosecutions 
were instituted for failure to close shops at the proper time, compared 
with 81 in 1924-1925 (pp. 9-10). The total number of prosecutions for 
offences of all kinds undertaken by the Department during the year 
was 975 (725), convictions being obtained in 935 (705 cases). Of these 
prosecutions, 13] (198) were under the Factories and Shops Acts, 
including the 81 (96) for trading at unlawful hours which are mentioned 
above. There were 9 (10) prosecutions under the Apprenticeship Regu- 
lations: (pp. 9-10). 

Little information is given respecting conditions of employment, 
except as regards overtime in Brisbane (which is the chief industrial — 
district).and accidents throughout the State. In factories in Brisbane, 
30,620 1/, (44,727 14) hours’ overtime were worked during the year by 
female employees; and in shops covered by the Factories and Shops 
Acts, 1,553 (1,635) male and 1,021 (827) female employees worked 
24,371 1% (24,134) and 11,203%/, (10,416) hours’ overtime respectively 
(p. 12). As regards safety, more accidents were recorded in the year 
ending 30 June 1925 than in the previous year — 372 compared with 
269 in 1923-1924. Of these accidents, 216 (122) occurred in engineering 
and 24 (37) in sawmilling. Most of those in the Brisbane district were 
injuries to hands and arms; as in the previous year, those in the other 
districts are not described, but merely classified as “ light” and 
“ serious ’’, none falling under the heading “fatal” in the year under 
report (pp. 13-14). 

As usual, the report contains a list of registered trade unions (p. 11) 
and an account of the working of the Labour Exchanges Act, 1915 
(pp. 3, 5-8). Registration at the exchanges being compulsory for all 





1 The figures in brackets are those for 1923-1924, 
* INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrrFice : Legislative Series, 1923, Austral. 2. 
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recipients of benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Act, practi- 
cally every unemployed person now registers. There were 117,496 
(83,006) applications for employment during the year, while vacancies 
were notified for 13,338 (14,703) persons, and 13,095 (14,061) posts were 
filled — nearly half of them on government work, as in the previous year. 
A considerable proportion of the demand was for unskilled and low- 
skilled workers (pp. 3, 5-6). As in previous years, there was a shortage 
of domestic servants, and the manageress of the Brisbane Female Labour 
Exchange reiterates her opinion that this is due to the lack of stand- 
ardised working conditions (hours, wages, and holidays) (p. 3). 

A quarter of the report is devoted to the usual detailed comparative 
statement of the rates of wages payable under arbitration awards in 
each year from 1920 to 1925 (pp. 29-39). During the year under report 
there were 289 awards in operation for various trades (p. 2). As in earlier 
years, breaches of awards by employers were frequent, though often 
due merely to negligence or misunderstanding (p. 4). Prosecutions 
were instituted under the Industrial Arbitration Acts* in 345 (493) cases, 
and 325 (475) convictions were secured, while considerable sums were 
recovered as arrears of wages (pp. 9-10). 

The improvement in the housing of pastoral and sugar workers which 
was observed in 1923-1924 was continued during the year under report. 
There were 23 (23) prosecutions under the Workers’ Accommodation 
Acts ; but in many cases total or partial exemption from the require- 
ments of the Acts was granted on account of the approaching termination 
of a lease or the financial difficulties due to the wool slump (pp. 4-5, 10), 


Soutn AUSTRALIA 


The report on factory inspection in South Australia in 1924° consists 
almost entirely of statistical tables, with a very brief introductory note. 
Exact particulars of the inspection staff are not given, but it is stated 
that the factory inspectorate proper is at the same strength as in 1923 
(i.e. ten men and two women in addition to the Chief Inspector), while 
reference is made to the work of various special groups of inspection 
officials dealing with lifts, factories with low-powered machinery, shops, 
registry offices, and scaffolding (pp. 3-4). 

There were 2,104 (1,951)* factories, and 8,039° shops in the metro- 
politan shopping district, on the registers of the inspectorate in 1924. 
The number of persons employed in factories was 25,997 (25,215), and 
in shops 26,730 (pp. 7, 19-21). Both for factories and for shops the 





1 Ibid., 1922, Austral. 2. 

2 Ibid., 1923, Austral. 1. 

3 Sourn AusTRALIA. Ministry oF INDustTRY, Factories AND STEAM BoILERS 
DEPARTMENT : Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Steam Boilers for the 
year ended 31 December 1924. Adelaide, Government Printer, 1925. 23 pp. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1923. For summary of 1923 report cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, p. 94. 

5 Statistics of shops are not available for 1923, owing to the alteration of the 
period for shop returns from December to July which took place in that year. 
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employees are classified by sex, age (up to 16, 16-20, 21 and upwards), 
and industry. The employees under 16 years of age numbered 1,842 
(1,761) in factories and 1,150 in shops (pp. 7, 19-21). 

Particulars of the inspections effected are not given, but certain 
statistics of the work done, which were lacking in previous years, are 
included in the current report. Orders under the Industrial Code for 
improvements were issued to occupiers of factories in 82 cases ; most 
of them related to “‘ renovations ”’, and 21 to the guarding of machinery 
(p. 14). In addition to proceedings for the recovery of arrears of wages, 
prosecutions were instituted by the inspectors in 68 cases; 53 convic- 
tions were obtained, and 12 charges were withdrawn. Twenty-four of 
these prosecutions were for sales in shops after the prescribed closing 
hour (p. 15). 

*“* Practically all the lifts in the State have been inspected at least 
once during the year” (p. 3); there were 1,047 (1,048) lifts on the 
— (p. 22). Complete inspections of steam boilers were made in 886 
(804) cases during 1924 (p. 22), and 17 (20) examinations were held for 
engine-drivers’ and boiler attendants’ certificates, when 84 candi- 
dates passed (p. 23). Notices of intention to erect scaffolding were 
received from builders in 4,114 (2,657) cases (p. 23); it is noted that 
the work of the Scaffolding Inspector has kept at a very low level the 
number of accidents in the metropolitan district which are due to faulty 
scaffolding (p. 4). 

The total number of accidents reported in 1924 was 367, compared 
with 170 in 1923 ; the Chief Inspector attributes the increase to stricter 
observance of the provisions of the Industrial Code requiring the report- 
ing of accidents. Machinery caused 147 (75) accidents ; two of these and 
one other accident were fatal. More than half the total number of 
accidents affected the hands and arms ; most of the 57 accidents in wood- 
working (the largest industrial group) were of this nature (pp. 4, 13). 

As in 1923, the report contains no notes on hygiene or welfare work 
(except a remark (p. 4) to the effect that the moral suasion exercised 
by the women inspectors has brought about an improvement in the 
conditions of work of female employees). Tables are given of the average 
weekly wages paid to employees of various ages in different industries 
and occupations (pp. 8-10), of the amount of overtime of which the 
inspectorate was notified (pp. 4, 10), of the licences issued for the 
employment of aged, slow, infirm and inexperienced workers at a wage 
below the standard rate (p. 11), and of the probationers and apprentices 
specified as such by their employers in the returns of employees (pp. 4, 12). 

Particulars are also given of the arrears of wages and overtime pay 
recovered for employees by the Factories Department under determin- 
ations of industrial boards or awards of industrial courts (p. 15). Most 
of the complaints laid before the Department in the course of the year 
(p. 14) related to underpayment of wages. The Chief Inspector attributes 
the necessity for proceedings in respect of arrears against an unusually 
large number of employers to the fact that an interval occurred between 
the expiry of the various industrial boards and their determinations and 
the re-enactment of the determinations by the newly-appointed boards 


(p. 5). 
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Administration of Labour Laws in the Provinces 
of Canada in 1924 


ONTARIO 


The annual report on the inspection of factories, shops, and office 
buildings constitutes nearly half of the Report of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour for 1924'. The inspectorate consisted in 1924, as in 
19237, of twelve men (plus one examiner of reports and designs) and 
five women. This staff paid 18,935 (18,106)° visits of inspection to 
11,288 (10,135) establishments employing 272,949 (256,064) persons. 
Twenty (48) children under fourteen were found in employment and 
dismissed forthwith (p. 38). 

The general reports of the individual members of the staff (including 
the inspector of foundries, the inspector of grinding, buffing, and polish- 
ing plant, and the examiner of reports and designs) are reproduced in 
full (pp. 42-58). All the district inspectors note that special attention 
has been paid to lifts, especially to the provision of mechanical locking 
devices on the gates. General suggestions for safety and hygiene are 
made by the Chief Inspector on the basis of the year’s observations 
(pp. 33-37). Orders for the remedying of defects were issued under the 
Factory Act in 8,025 (8,124) cases, and prosecutions were instituted in 
4 (4) cases. In addition the inspectors noted 2,596 contraventions of 
other Acts in the administration of which they shared, most of the 
offences occurring under the Minimim Wage Act (pp. 38-39). 

The total number of accidents reported to the inspectorate was 
4,787 (4,788), and of these 51 (71) were fatal. Five (6) of the deaths 
were due to transmission machinery, 5 (5) to falls, 6 to falling objects, 
5 (9) to burns and scalds, 4 (5) to electricity and 4 (8) to lifts (p. 39). 
The detailed analysis of the total number of accidents (pp. 40-41) shows 
that 825 (739) were due to falling objects and 506 (553) to workers falling. 
while 470 (426) were caused by workers being jammed or caught between 
various objects, 353 (286) were sprains and strains, and 218 (199) were 
infected wounds. Over one-third of the accidents (as in 1923) were 
injuries to some part of the hand. Two-thirds of the total number of 
accidents occurred in the metal and the pulp and paper trades — 1,724 
(2,042) in the former and 1,388 (1,151) in the latter. 

In the course of the year the eight (seven) boiler inspectors examined 
449 (724) drawings and specifications, and inspected 275 (405) new 
vessels under pressure and 874 (974) old ones which were repaired, sold, 
or exchanged (pp. 4-5, 26-29). Certificates of competence were granted 
to 10,952 (10,649) stationary engineers and 2,484 (2,252) hoisting and 





? OnrTaRIO. DEPARTMENT oF LaBouR : Fifth Annual Report, 1924. Toronto, 
King’s Printer, 1925. 62 pp. 

* For summary of 1923 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X1, No. 2, 
Feb. 1925, p. 248. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1923. 
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portable engineers (pp. 5, 30-32). Eight explosions of vessels under 
pressure occurred during the year ; none of the exploded vessels had at 
any time been examined by the Steam Boiler Branch (pp. 27-29). 

The Ontario branch of the Dominion Employment Service had 
offices in operation in 25 (25) centres during the year. These offices 
received applications for employment from 213,901 (213,821) workers, 
and registered 176,512 (209,663) vacancies. Employment lasting two 
weeks or more was found by them for 88,633 (110,971) persons, and 
casual work for 60,665 (56,962) persons (pp. 5, 8-24). Inaddition to these, 
14 (13) licensed private employment agencies were in operation during 
the year, and placed 35,291 (39,333) persons in employment (p. 25). 
Trade was on the whole a little less active than in 1923, though better 
than in 1922 (p. 3). As in the previous year, the usual hours for most 
workers in factories, shops, and offices were between 44 and 50 hours 
a week (p. 38). Overtime permits were granted by the factory inspectors 
in only 276 (406) cases other than those for the contract clothing indus- 
try, which numbered 165, compared with 345 in 1923 (p. 39). 

Most of the disputes during the year were strikes for increased wages. 
In all there were 19 (16) stoppages of work, affecting 3,943 (1,946) per- 
sons and causing a loss of 95,196 (198,319) working days. These stoppages 
are listed in detail, showing the number of persons affected and the loss 
of time due to each, as well as the cause and result (pp. 60-62). 

The report contains a list of the laws relating to industry and labour 
which were passed during the year. The most important from the labour 
point of view is an amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 


whieh provides for the expenditure of public moneys on the vocational 
rehabilitation of victims of industrial accidents (pp. 6-7). 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


As usual, the Report of the Department of Labour for British 
Columbia for 1924! contains only a brief note on factory inspection 
(pp. 47-48). As in 1923*, the inspection staff consisted of two men and 
two women (one of the latter being also an inspector for the Minimum 
Wage Board), but no statistics are given of their work. It is noted that 
special attention has been paid to accident prevention, and that there 
has been a consequent reduction in the number of accidents during the 
year. The present general practice of employers, according to the Chief 
Inspector, is to call in the inspectorate to examine new machinery as 
soon as it is placed in position and fitted with guards ready for use, 
instead of using the unexamined machinery until the next routine visit 
of the inspector. Much time was devoted to the inspection of passenger 
lifts, and the installation of safety devices was ordered in many cases. 

As in former years, detailed returns are given of the number, age, sex, 
and nationality of employees in various industries, and of their wages 





’ Brrriso CotumpBiA. DeparTMeNt or Lasvour : Annual Report for the year 
ended 31 December 1924. Victoria, B.C., King’s Printer, 1925. 76 pp. 

* For summary of 1923 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, 
No. 2, Feb. 1925, p. 250. 
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and hours of work, as reported by employers (pp. 10-32). More employers 
sent in statistical returns than in any previous year — 3,566, as against 
3,375 in 1923 — but two and even three applications from the Depart- 
ment were required in many cases to secure the completion of the forms 
(p. 10). 

Trade was somewhat better than in 1923, but there was a depression 
in lumbering and coal mining. The slackness of the former industry 
considerably reduced the volume of employment during the summer 
months (p. 7). The average number of wage earners for each month was 
at its lowest in January ; its highest point was reached in May, but from 
June to October (inclusive) it was very little lower (p. 32). The per- 
centage of Asiatic workers was decidedly less than in 1923 — 11.97 per 
cent. compared with 13.85 per cent. ; and there was.a slight reduction 
in the percentage of alien workers from the contingent of Europe. This 
is attributed mainly to the depression in the lumbering industry (p. 14) 
More than one-sixth of the workers were employed for less than 48 hours. 
a week, and just over one-third for 48 hours. The average working week 
for all persons covered by the returns was 50.59 (51.46)! hours, and only 
three cases of a week in excess of 90 hours are noted (pp. 26, 32). 

The new legislation of the year is briefly described (p. 9). The 
Barbers’ Act provides for the registration and qualification of barbers 
in the interests of public health. The Mothers’ Pensions Act is amended 
to place further restrictions upon the granting of pensions; and other 
Acts are also amended in respect of various administrative details. The 
Hours of Work Act? comes into operation on 1 January 1925, and work 
in preparation for its introduction was therefore carried on by the 
Department during 1924 (p. 8). 

The seventh annual report of the Minimum Wage Board (pp. 49-63) 
gives summaries of the Orders in force, and statistics of the}firmsreporting 
to the Board in various industries, the women and girls employed by 
them, the wages paid and the hours worked. On the whole the require- 
ments of the Minimum Wage Orders were observed, or complied with 
promptly on request in cases where they had been contravened through 
ignorance or carelessness ; but twelve prosecutions were found necessary 
during the year (p. 50). The average weekly wage of adult workers under 
the supervision of the Board was 17.05 (17.14) dollars; whereas the 
average for adult male wage earners in industry generally is computed 
at 28.39 (28.05) dollars (p. 17). 

The provincial branch of the Dominion Employment Service, witlt 
sixteen offices, received 107,853 (110,254) applications for employment 
and 43,204 (50,016) for employees, and effected 45,061 (45,825) placings 
in the course of the year (pp. 41-4). Some 5,380 workers were sent to 
the Prairie Provinces for the harvest season through the employment 
service (pp. 43-44). It was found difficult, however, to assist fruit 
growers to obtain labour for fruit picking, since the wages offered were 
usually very low, while in many cases the distance from town was 
too great for the pickers to live at home (pp. 44-45). 





* The figures in brackets are those for 1923. 
* INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1923, Can. 3. 
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In addition to the returns mentioned above, the Report of the 
Department of Labour contains directories of employers’ associations 
(pp. 64-65) and trade unions (pp. 66-76), and an account of the industrial 
disputes of the year (pp. 33-40). There were nine stoppages of work in 
all, affecting 3,470 workers and involving a loss of 223,876 working days. 
The most serious disputes were those of the lumber-workers of Cran- 
brook (a strike called by the Industrial Workers of the World to secure 
recognition, a minimum wage, and the release of certain prisoners in 
the United States) and of the coal miners of Fernie and Crow’s Nest 
(over a proposed reduction of wages approximately equal to the cost- 
of-living bonus granted during the war). 


Administration of Labour Laws in New Zealand 
in 1924-1925 


The greater part of the report for the year 1 April 1924-31 March 1925 
of the New Zealand Department of Labour! is devoted to the adminis- 
tration of the Factories Act and the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
As regards the former, there were 15,868 (15,009)* factories registered 
with the Department during the year, and these establishments employed 
99,423 (97,731) workers (p. 2). The district inspectorate engaged in the 
supervision of the registered factories, of shops and offices, and of various 


other undertakings and activities, numbered 53 persons (p. 21). In the 
course of the year the inspectors paid 12,500 (10,504) visits to factories 
and 13,510 (11,938) under the Shops and Offices Act (p. 4). Orders for 
the remedying of various defects were served upon occupiers of factories 
in 1,079 cases and on occupiers of shops in’ 163 cases. Warnings in 
respect of contraventions of the law which were first offences or of minor 
importance were given in 1,257 cases in factories and 1,031 in shops. 
Prosecutions were instituted in 62 cases against factory occupiers and 
in 197 cases against occupiers of shops, convictions being obtained in 56 
and 186 cases respectively (p. 4). 

The total number of accidents reported by factories during the year 
was 1,979, 9 of which were fatal (3 of these being due to scalds). The 
largest number of accidents occurred in meat-freezing (844), engineering 
(142), and sawmilling (116). Only 499 accidents altogether were due 
to machinery (pp. 2-3). Under the Scaffolding and Excavation Act, 
1922 (extending the former Scaffolding Inspection Act to cover all 
building operations), 319 (184) accidents were reported, including 6 
fatalities. Many of the reported accidents, however, were very slight. 
Notices of intention to erect buildings and scaffolding were received 
under this Act in 6,023 (4,863) cases, 16,760 (14,314) inspections were 
effedted, and 36 (56) prosecutions were instituted (pp. 13-14). 





» NEw Zvatanp. DerpaARTMENT OF LasouR: Thirty-jourth Annual Report. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1925. 35 pp. 
* The figures in brackets are those for 1923-1924. 
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Little information is given as to factory hygiene. During the year 
an investigation into chrome poisoning in tanneries and woollen mills 
was made at the instance of the employees in these undertakings. Chrome 
eczema was observed, but no deep ulcerations. Cautionary notices were 
issued (p. 3), while chrome ulceration was added by Order in Council 
to the list of diseases for which compensation is payable (p. 13). In 
view of the many cuts received by workers in freezing works, which 
became septic owing to neglect of proper cleansing and dressing, a 
cautionary notice on the need for attention to cuts was issued for all 
factories (p. 3). In pursuance of a conference of manufacturers, importers, 
and users of paints containing lead, the Public Health Department was 
entrusted with the task of drafting regulations for the use of such paints. 
Tests of white paints containing zinc and lead respectively having been 
begun fifteen months earlier, the cost and durability of the various 
combinations are recorded (pp. 16-17). It is noted that welfare work 
for women employees is progressing satisfactorily (pp. 3-4), while the 
provision of accommodation for flax and sawmill workers gave rise to 
very few complaints during the year under report. The inspection of 
the accommodation for shearers was left to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as it had greater facilities for effecting country inspections (p. 13). 

Under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 22 (18) indus- 
trial agreements were filed, 153 (118) recommendations made by councils 
of conciliation, and 135 (91) awards issued by the Court of Arbitration, 
during the year under report. On 31 March 1925 there were 488 (551) 
awards and agreements in force ; the reduction from the 1924 total is 
due to the grouping under general awards of districts formerly under 
several separate awards (p. 5). There were 402 industrial unions of 
workers on the register during the year, with 96,822 (94,438) members 
(p. 5); a full directory of these unions and of the employers’ associations 
is appended to the report (pp. 22-35). 

Commissioners and conciliation councils dealt with 171 disputes 
under the above-mentioned Act, and settled 145 of them without recourse 
to the Court of Arbitration (p.5). There were 51 industrial disturbances 
during the year, only 8 of which were at all important — one of these 
being a railway strike affecting some 12,000 employees, to secure higher 
wages and improved conditions of employment (pp. 6-7). Of the 627 pro- 
secutions under the Act, 315 were directed against workers for striking 
or otherwise illegally ceasing work. Most of the remainder were actions 
for breaches of awards and agreements, mainly directed against employ- 
ers (p. 6). One dispute was dealt with under the Labour Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, which allows strikes and lockouts after investigation in 
certain cases (p. 9). 

The report includes an account of the provisions of the Apprentices 
Act, 1923!, with particulars of the committees formed and the wages 
awards issued under it. In the course of the year 1,560 new contracts 
of apprenticeship were registered under the Act (pp. 9-13). The total 
number of young persons under sixteen years of age certified as fit for 
employment was 2,536 (2,601) — 1,259 (1,156) boys and 1,277 (1,445) 





* INTERNATIONAL LABour Ovrice : Legislative Series, 1923, N.Z. 1. 
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girls {p. 4). Employment in general was no greater in volume than in 
1923-1924, though there was little unemployment in the skilled trades 
for which apprenticeship is required. The employment exchanges of 
the Department placed 3,890 (3,877) persons in the course of the year 
(p. 1). 

In addition to the various Acts mentioned above, the Department 
administers several other laws, on which brief notes are given — the 
Servants’ Registry Offices Act (p. 14), Rent Restriction Act (pp. 14-15), 
Footwear Regulation Act (p. 15), Tailoring Trade Regulations on some- 
what similar lines (p. 17), Weights and Measures Act (pp. 15-16), and 
Companies Empowering Act? (authorising labour co-partnership : pp. 7-9). 
The report also includes remarks on the work of the International 
Labour Organisation during the year (pp. 18-20), the system of family 
allowances (pp. 17-18), and methods of compiling statistics of wages 
(pp, 20-21). 


Vocational Education in Western Australia 


The report of the Education Department of Western Australia for 
1924* gives some interesting information on vocational education in 
the State. 

The number of students attending technical schools is practically 
stationary. The figures for the last five years are as follows: 

Average enrolment of Students on roll 


Year individual students at end of year 
for the three terms 


1920 3,611 3,158 
192] 3,849 3,466 
1922 3,503 3,075 
1923 3,409 3,193 
1924 3,423 3,144 


The 3,144 students in attendance during 1924 may be grouped by 
age as follows: 
Age Men 
Under 18 1,064 
From 18 to 21 545 324 
Over 21 281 


Total 1,890 1,254 


Compared with the previous year, these figures show an increase 
in the number of boys under 18, and a decrease in the number of girls 
under 18 and in all the other groups. This decrease is mainly due to 
the reimposition of class fees for students over 21, but the report states 
that in spite of the fees the numbers of students could be considerably 





» Idem, 1924, N.Z. 1. 
* WESTERN AusTRALIA. Report of the Education Department for the year 1924. 
Perth, Govt. Printer, 1925. 59 pp. 
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increased if funds could be found to provide for extra accommodation 
and equipment and for additional classes. 

The average number of hours worked by each student was 141 in 
1924 and 137 in 1923. As most of the students take more than one 
class, there were 7,002 class enrolments for the 3,423 students in attend- 
ance during 1924 ; for 1923 the corresponding figures were 6,850 and 
3,409. 

The following table shows the distribution of the students among 
the four principal groups of classes : 

Science, engi- Commercial Domestic Art 


Year neering and classes classes classes 
trade classes 


1922 1,260 814 734 179 
1923 1,302 924 683 208 
1924 1,454 826 612 180 


It will be seen that while the numbers in the commercial and art 
classes have fluctuated, there has been a steady decrease in the numbers 
taking domestic courses, and a steady increase in the main technical 
group. 

The revenue from fees was £2,977 in 1924, as compared with £3,076 
in 1923. 

The largest technical school is that of Perth, with an average of 
2,100 students a term. It is affiliated to the University and provides 
instruction in university work for evening students in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and geology. Twenty-one students passed in first- 
year University examinations, three in second-year, and one in third- 
year. 

The staff of the school also conducts classes for apprentices of the 
Midland Junction Railway workshops ; the number of students was 
149. Classes are also held for mechanicians in training in the Postmaster- 
General’s Department. 

Advisory committees composed of representatives of employers 
and trade unions have been formed in connection with most of the trace 
classes. Many of their recommendations have been adopted, but money 
could not be found for the additional accommodation and equipment 
needed for some trades, especially fitting and turning, sign-writing and 
decorating, printing, and motor mechanics. The overcrowding of the 
carpentry workshops in the evening has been relieved by the action 
of the master builders in allowing their first and second year apprentices 
half a day a week to attend classes in the daytime. 

Special interest is taken in the wool-classing courses. The principal 
firms connected with the trade give opportunities for the students 
to see their works and stores, and an advisory committee is being formed 
to ensure that the students shall be able to gain the necessary experience 
on the sheep farms. 

Other important schools mentioned are those at Fremantle, with an 
average of 567 students attending classes in fitting and turning, black- 
smithing, sheet metal working, plumbing, engine-driving, and carpentry ; 
at Midland Junction, with an average of 143 students (not including 
the railway apprentices already referred to); at Boulder (average of 
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173 students), and Kalgoorlie (94 students). Classes were also held 
at Claremont, Geraldton, Albany, Beverley, Bunbury, and Collie. 

In the ordinary schools, in addition to the manual work done by 
children of all ages, instruction in woodwork is given in all the larger 
towns. The policy of the Education Department is to give this instruc- 
tion to all boys in Class V and higher classes, but practical difficulties 
have prevented this, and two centres had even to be closed towards 
the end of 1924. During the period covered by the report there were 
13 full-time centres at work, and 41 schools in country towns with full 
equipment for woodwork courses ; a modified course was taken in 23 
smaller country schools. There are also metalwork centres at Perth, 
Fremantle, Midland Junction, Kalgoorlie, Northam, and Bunbury. In 
many centres the boys have made numbers of articles for school use and 
repaired school furniture. 

The average weekly attendance at the woodwork classes in the towns 
was 4,227 ; for metalwork classes the average was 595. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in. 


previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402, and Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec, 1925, p, 873. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 








Trade unionists 


Trade unionists 





Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





Number 


Number 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 








340,711 
235,556 
501,544 
1,304,973 


674,606 
340,774 
362,997 
282,645 


221,259 








1,237,356 

794,821 
1,787,622 
1,691,309 


346,153 
610,849 
512,028 
193,820 


158,681 
163,461 
117,280 
214,085 
268,186 
399,649 
573,446 


SOR MAD 
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—_ 





38,482 


37,836 
36,490 
* 
° 


29,861 








Number 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Unemployment insurance societies 





unemployed 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





in receipt 
of benefit 


Number 


Per 
cent. 


Per 


Number coat. 





154,493 


175,580 
118,315 
117,183 
116,365 
119,004 
130,921 
159,250 


11,017 


4,788 
5,605 
3,008 


4,060 
6,659 
4,597 
9,344 


ud®SHOw 


coorrr 
0° 








12,010 
11,652 


6,922 
12,750 


9,700 
15,269 
14,940 
23,410 


33,509 
29,108 
24,490 
17,434 
11,034 
10,916" 


M8 10 
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3,699,884 








3,576,646 


376,278 
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Canada 


Denmark 


Esthonia 


Finland 


France 


Hungary 





Trade unionists 


Trade unionists 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 





10,185 
5,299 
3,018 

11,767 


10,051 
9,250 
9,156 

18,373 


18 


59 
9,578 


8,374 


1 
5 
* 
. 
3 
° 
* 
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89,600" 
23,600" 
21,800" 
25,400! 
26,000" 
33,300' 
41,400? 


_ 





DW OOM ON 
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ion 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live register 


Number 
of 


registered 


unemployed 


Number 
of 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





2,571 
2,087 


Trade unionists 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


18,650 
13,422 
16,432 


22,436 
24,598 
26,020 
33,005 


36,873 
34,015 
32,041 
27.160 
25,488 
22,579 
26,246 


4-4-4 
SeRaAISs 











148,161 








262,343 

















' Approximate figures. 


The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”, 


® Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


















TABLE I 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(cont.) 











Date 
(end of month) 


Great Britain 

















and Northern Ireland Italy Latvia Nocway 
Compulsory Number of unem- ‘ 
Trade unionists Sneurance ployed registered -. # Trade unionists 
realign” 
Number Number 
~ | Per “ Per | Wholly on live |Number!| Per 
unem-~ |cent.| “nem | cent.| unempl. | unempl.| resister junempl. | cent. 


ployed 

















145,804 
130,188 
129,245 
110,743 








303,476 | 11.1 
»295,136"| 11.8" 
,344,667 | 117 
,226,641 | 10.7 


86,731 7.8 | 1,137,683 | 9.9 
77,761 7.2 | 1,084,517 | 9.4 
84,214 | 8.6 | 1,240,045 | 10.8 
88,420 | 9.2 | 1,260,465 | 10.9 








88,551 9.0 | 1,307,937 | 11.1 
120,754 | 12.3 | 1,406,155 | 11.9 
107,631 | 11.2 | 1,326,910 | 11.2 
112,034 | 11.4 | 1,440,628 | 12.1 
111,910 | 11.4 | 1,423,566 | 12.0 
110,901 | 11.3 | 1,354,029 | 11.4 
107,434 | 11.0 | 1,313,903 | 11.0 
107,346 | 11.0 | 1,243,087 | 10.5 











280,701 43,559 
216,287 | 39,288 
180,634 72,789 
258,580 62,386 
218,740 21,654 
130,793 16,877 
115,590 | 21,654 
150,449 9,956 





142,552 | 14,282 
85,532 6,944 
79 ,526 4,291 
72,211 5,763 
82,764 7,223 
85,769 8,082 

5,100 


112,059 
















4,175 4,876 14.5 
1,622 2,661 7.9 

884 2,522 7.6 
2,782 4,468 | 14.0 
2,813 4,101 12.6 
1,227 1,714 4.9 
1,383 1,830 5.2 
3,821 4,386 | 12.5 





4,314 4,018 111 
1,169 3,256 8.9 
814 3,056 8.3 
1,026 3,764 10.1 
_ 4,934 13.5 
2,002 5,988 | 16.4 
3,672 _ 





Number on 
which tatest 
percentages are 
based 








972,992 





11,892,000 

























1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed: after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is 


TABLE I (cont.) 












Netherlands 





Poland 





Sweden 








Unemployment 


Number 
unem- of 
ployed 


insurance societies 








Number 


unemployed 


Trade unionists 


Number 


| Bz 


















42,417 13.7 

J 9.3 
32,709 11.6 
44,185 15.9 


29,320 | 11.0 
15,843 5.8 
22,716 8.2 
34,910 12.7 

















114,570 
76,397 
* §2,420 
67,581 


109,531 
137,830 
156,110 
161,940 





25,678 | 18.0 
12,903 | 9.8 
10,752 8.0 
18,533 | 14.1 


28,133 | 13.9 | 91,380 | 2.9 ° 
14,0383 | 7.4] 10,988 | 1.5 71,127 
13,911 | 7.0] 8,718) 12 
32,650 | 15.5 | 11,419 | 1.6 65,213 








March 25,718 9.4 183,730 25,824 | 12.0 , 

June 18,243 6.6 171,650 17,709 | 8.2 —— “4 ame 
July 22,791 8.3 175,050 16,252 | 7.6] 9754| 1.3 42,036 
Aug. 23,328 8.5 186,230 16,728 | 7.7 | 9895 | 1.3 45,408 
Sept. 21,182 7.7 195,044" | 19,802] 8.5 | 10 14 42,440 
Oct. 20,189! 8.1" _ 23,500 | 10.0 | 12.219 | 1.6 89,743 
Nov. _ _ _ — | 16,760, 21 — 
Dec. _ _ _ —- | — | 17,027] 23 _ 














3 em 
enero 


eee 














which latest 


percentages 
are based 





248,026 




















745,500 ° 



















1 Provisiona] figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “‘ 








figures not yet received ”’. 





















STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Date 
(end of month) 


Germany' 


Canada! 


United States 





Index number 
of membership 
of sickness funds 
(membership in 
Dec. 1921= 100) 


Index number 
of employment 
(number employed 


on 
17 Jan. 1920=100) 


Index number 
of employment 
(average number 

employed in 

1923 = 100) 











March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 


March 
June 
July 
Aug. 

Sept. 98.3 
Oct. 97.1 
Nov. 














Number of persons ‘ | 
on which latest } 
figures is based | 

1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 

“no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


13,330,665 782,903 2,937,894 





The sign * signifies 


Prices AND Cost oF LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 


and rent. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 November 1925 or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last 
number of the Review' which gave data generally for 1 October 1925. 
Information is given for 19 cities for wages and 20 for retail prices, the 
figures generally having been supplied to the International Labour 
Office by the department of the central government or of the munici- 
pality which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been 
taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordinary 
time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of cost- 
of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are includ- 
ed. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases strictly 
comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are given the 
rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases the figures 
given are either the actual rates; or minimum rates which differ to a very 
small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 


families. 








' International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926, pp. 107-118. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 
SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Supplement to the special provisions of the Regulations (of 25 October 1921) 
respecting hygiene and safety in undertakings. Dated 12 December 1924. (Regula- 
tions for woodworking, breweries and malt-houses, production and bottling of 
mineral water, sparkling wines, and the use of carbon dioxide ; metallurgy and metal 
working ; brickworks ; lifts and hoists.) (Sluzbene Novine, 1925, No. 38.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 
CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Bestimmung betr. die Verlangerung der Frist zur Festsetzung der Gleichwertig- 
keit der Leistungen der Krankenkassen. Vom 31. Oktober 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, 
No. 32, p. 413.) 

Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung betr. Versorgung der Kriegsbe- 
schidigten und Kriegshinterbliebenen im Saargebiet. Vom 31. Oktober 1925. 
(Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 33, p. 423.) 

Verordnung betr. die Erhéhung der Unterstiitzungssatze in der Erwerbslosen- 
fiirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 20. November 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 33, 
p. 424.) 





' List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J.O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; 8. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 


French Cameroon 

Décret du 9 juillet 1925 complétant les dispositions du décrat du 4 aoait 1922 sur 
le régime du travail au Cameroun. (Journal Officiel (Cameroun), 1925, No. 127, 
p. 322.) 


Palestine 

Ordinance prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and importation of matches made 
with white phosphorus. Promulgated in the form in which it was published in the 
Gazette of 1 July 1925, and shall be in force as from the date of this Order. Dated 
29 July 1925. (Gazetted 1 August 1925.) 

An Ordinance to repeal the Immigration Ordinance 1920 and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof. Promulgated 27 August 1925. (Official Gazette of the 
Government of Palestine, 15 June and 1 September 1925, No. 141, p. 264 and 
No. 146, p. 442.) 

Order under Section 4 (1) (e) of the Immigration Ordinance, 1925 : Exemption 
from Immigration Fees. Dated 31 August 1925. (Official Gazette of the Govern- 
ment of Palestine, 1925, No. 146, p. 443.) 

Order under Section 6 (2) of the Immigration Ordinance, 1925: Detention of 
Persons to whom Admission refused. Dated 31 August 1925. (Official Gazette of 
the Government of Palestine, 1925, No. 146, p. 443.) 


Togo 

Arrété No. 282 promulguant le décret du 31 mars 1925 portant organisation du 
travail a bord des navires affectés 4 la navigation maritime. (Journal Officie! 
(Togo), 1925, No. 61, p. 337.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Czeehoslovakia- Austria 

Zakon ze dne 21, srpna 1925 o provedeni umluv mezi ceskoslovenskou repu- 
blikou a republikou Rakouskou ze dne 18. cervna 1924 o uprave zavazku v rakous- 
kouherskych korunach a ze dne 12. cervence 1924 o vzajemnych pohledavkach z 
vyuctovani nositelu pensijniho pojisteni. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 92, No. 220, 
p. 1110.) 

[Act to carry out the Convention of 18 June 1924 between the Czechoslovak 
Republic and the Republic of Austria, respecting the discharge of liabilities incurred 
in terms of Austro-Hungarian Kronen, and the Convention of 12 July 1924 respect- 
ing mutual claims arising out of the settlement of the accounts of pension insurance 
carriers. Dated 21 August 1925.] 


Italy-Hungary 

Regio decreto-legge 15 novembre 1925, n. 2003 : Esecuzione delia Convenzione 
provvisoria di commercio fra d’ Italia e 1’ Ungheria e del relativo protocollo. (G. U., 
1925, No. 274, p. 4650.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2003: Carrying out of the Provisional Commerciat 
Convention between Italy and Hungary and the protocol thereunder. Dated 
15 November 1925.] 


ARGENTINA 
Cordoba 
Ley de 30 de abril de 1925: Modificando la ley numero 2328 sobre descanso 


dominical. (Cronica mensual, 1925, No. 91, p. 1606.) 
[Act to amend the Sunday Rest Act (No. 2328). Dated 30 April 1925.] 


Mendoza 

Decreto de 2 de julio de 1925 sobre deposito de indemnizaciones por accidentes. 
(Cronica mensual, 1925, No. 91, p. 1608.) 

[Decree respecting the deposit of moneys for accident compensation. Dated 
2 July 1925.] 
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Tucuman 


Ley de 12 de mayo de 1925 : Asistencia medica en los ingenios. (Cronica mensual, 
1925, No. 91, p. 1607.) 

[Act respecting medical carein sugar works and other industrial establishments 
employing over 200 persons. Dated 12 May 1925.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 

An Act to amend “ The Inspection of Machinery Act of 1915 ” in certain parti- 
culars. No. 3. Assented to 28 September 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1925, No. 120.) 

An Act relating to the Basic Wage for Employees who are governed by Awards 
or Industrial Agreements. No. 5. Assented to 28 September 1925. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1925, No. 122.) 

Regulation to amend Regulation 62 of the Regulations under “‘ The Factories 
and Shops Acts, 1900-1922”. Dated 26 August 1925. (Queensland Industrial 
Gazette, 1925, Vol. 10, No. 9, p. 801.) 

Regulation in pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘ The State Children Acts, 1911 to 
1917’. Dated 1 October 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, No. 108, 


p. 1402.) 
AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 31. Oktober 
1925 iiber die Abanderung der Wahlordnung der Kammern fiir Arbeiter und Ange- 
stellte. (B. G. BL, 1925, No. 404, p. 1477.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 


An Ordinance to amend the Employers and Labourers Ordinance, 1909. No. 20 
of 1925. Dated 10 October 1925. 

An Ordinance to regulate the closing of certain licensed places within certain 
hours, and for limiting the hours of work of shop assistants. No. 24 of 1925. Dated 
17 October 1925. 

BULGARIA 


Regulations for the management of the Fund for social and educational assis- 
tance to elementary school teachers. Dated 17 September 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, 
No. 155, p. 1.) 

Amendments and supplements to the regulations concerning premiums for the 
state employees engaged in operating the Bulgarian State Railways. Dated 2 Octo- 
ber 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, No. 160, p. 1.) 

Regulations for free grants of land to men disabled in the war and to war widows 
and orphans, in accordance with the Act respecting relief to persons injured in the 
war in conjunction with the Act respecting agricultural undertakings (Ukase 
No. 36). Dated 16 October 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, No. 170.) 


CHILE 


Reglamento sobre la Organizacion y Funcionamiento de los Tribunales de Con- 
ciliacion y Arbitraje. 15 de mayo de 1925. 

[Regulations for the organisation and procedure of conciliation and arbitration 
boards. Dated 15 May 1925.] 


CZECHOSLOVAIA 


Zakon ze dne 15. rijna 1925, jimz se provadi Paragr. 105 ustavni listiny (zakona 
ze dne 29, unora 1920, c. 121 Sb. z. an.) (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 92, No. 217, 
p. 1107.) 

{Act to carry out section 105 of the Act promulgating the Constitution. Dated 
15 October 1925.] 

Zakon ze dne 15. rijna 1925 o nemocenskem pojisteni verejnych zamestnancu, 
(Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 93, No. 221, p. 1111.) 

[Act respecting sickness insurance for public servants. Dated 15 October 1925.} 
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Viadni narizeni ze dne 17. zari 1925, kterym se prodluzuje platnost ustanoveni 
0 slozeni zemskych odvolacich komisi pro valecne poskozence. (Sb. z. a n,, 1925, 
Castka 94, No. 222, p. 1119.) 

{Government order to prolong the operation of the provisions respecting the 
composition of the provincial appeal committees for persons injured in the war. 
Dated 17 September 1925.] 

Vyhlaska ministra socialni pecé ze dne 23. rijna 1925 o docasné uprave pracovni 
doby v zivnosti knihtiskarské. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 90, No. 214, p. 1074.) 

| Notification of the Minister of Social Welfare respecting temporary regulations 
for hours of work in the letterpress printing industry. Dated 23 October 1925.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz betreffend Abanderung des Versorgungsgesetzes iiber die Versorgung der 
Militérpersonen usw. und andere Versorgungsgesetze. Vom 1. Oktober 1925. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 37, p. 267.) 

Gesetz iiber die Beschaftigung Schwerbeschadigter. Vom 6. Oktober 1925. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 37, p. 271.) 

Gesetz betreffend Aenderung des Gesetzes betreffend Aenderung der Gewer- 
beordnung vom 17. August 1923. Vom 15. Oktober 1925. (Gesetzblatt fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 38, p. 278.) 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgorelse : Lov om Tilsyn med Skibe af 29. Marts 1920 med aendringer 
af 15, April 1925. Den 1. Oktober 1925. 

{Notification of Act of 29 March 1920, concerning the inspection of ships, with 
the amendments of 15 April 1925. Dated 1 October 1925.] 


ESTHONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 5 nowembril 1925 a. wastu, woetud Tédstusliku tééseaduse 
mutmise seadus. (Riigi Teataja 1925, Nos. 175-176, p. 1025.) 

{Act to amend the Industrial Act. Dated 5 November 1925.] 

Riigikogu poolt 13. nowembril 1925 a. wastu woetud Rahalise autasu seadus. 
{Riigi Teataja, 1925, Nos 183-184, p. 1053.) 

{Act respecting merit bonuses. Dated 13 November 1925.] 

T66-hoolekandeministri poolt walja antud Sundmaarus tubakatééstustele. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1925, Nos 167-168, p. 999.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting establishments 
in the tobacco industry. (No date.)] 


FINLAND 


Statsradets beslut, varigenom sarskilda fartyg undertagas fran tillampningen 
av lagen om sjémans arbetstid. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 314, 
p. 1122.) 

Valtioneuvoston paiatés, jonka mukaan erindiset alukset ovat jaivat meri- 
miehen tyéajasta annetun lain ulkopuolelle. 12 piivani marraskuuta 1925. (Suo- 
men Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 314, p. 1122.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to exempt certain vessels from the Act 
respecting the hours of work of seamen. Dated 12 November 1925.] 

Férordning angaende tillsynen éver efterlevnaden av lagen om sjémans arbetstid. 
13 November 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 313, p. 1121.) 

Asetus merimiehen tyéajasta annetun lain noudattamisen valvonnasta. 13 
paivinaé marraskuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 313, p. 1121.) 

[Order respecting supervision of the observance of the Act respecting seamen’s 
hours of work. Dated 13 November 1925.] 


FRANCE 
Laws. 
Loi du 3 juillet 1925 complétant la loi du 7 mai 1917 ayant pour objet l’orga- 
nisation du crédit atx sociétés de consommation. (J. O., 1925, p. 6206.) 
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Loi de finances du 13 juillet 1925. (J. O., 1925, p. 6566.) 


Orders 


Décret du 22 octobre 1925 réglementant le travail indigéne en Afrique occiden- 
tale francaise. (J. O., 1925, No. 249, p. 10147.) 

- Décret du ministére du Travail du 15 novembre 1925 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application d’un régime uniforme de répartition du 
travail dans les magasins et salons de coiffure des communes d’Argenteuil et de 
Bezons. (J. O., 1925, No. 272, p. 11197.) 

Décret du 25 novembre 1925 concernant la prise en charge par les institutions 
d’assurance sociales alsaciennes et lorraines des rentes du code d’assurances sociales 
du 19 juillet 1911 au profit des personnes revenues en France aprés le 1¢* juillet 
1921. (J. O., 1925, No. 278, p. 11398.) 

Décret du 25 novembre modifiant certaines dispositions du code des assurances 
sociales du 19 juillet 1911 relatives a l’assurance-vieillesse. (J. O., 1925, No. 278, 
p. 11399.) , 

Décret du 25 novembre 1925 modifiant certaines dispositions de procédure du 
code des assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 et de la loi du 20 décembre 1911 sur 
l’assurance des employés en vigueur dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas- 
Rhin et de la Moselle. (J. O., 1925, No. 278, p. 11399.) 

Décret du ministére du Travail, de l'Hygiéne, de |’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales, du 3 décembre 1925 étendant aux fabriques de pate 4 porcelaine, A faience 
et a grés les décrets des 15 aoft 1923 et 12 décembre 1924 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries de la fabrication d’objets de faience et de porcelaine 
ainsi que de poteries ayant un caractére d’art ou destinées a des usages domestiques. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 286, p. 11675.) 

Arrété du préfet de police de la Seine, en date du 9 juin 1925, modifiant l'article 6 
de l’ordonnance de police du 3 décembre 1920 et rapportant l’arrété du 18 février 
1922 relatif au placement des artistes, ouvriers et autres personnes employées dans 
les établissements de spectacle. (B. M. T., 1925, p. 158*.) 

Arrété du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne, en date du 16 juillet 1925, fixant 
a 10 pour cent la proportion des bénéficiaires de la loi du 26 avril 1924 assurant 
VYemploi obligatoire des mutilés de la guerre. (B. M. T., 1925, p. 146*.) 

Arrété du ministére du Travail et de ’Hygiéne, en date du 31 juillet 1925, 
fixant le taux des subventions a accorder aux caisses de chomage pour les indem- 
nités versées au cours du 2¢ semestre 1925. (B. M. T., 1925, p. 147*.) 

Arrété du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 13 novembre 1925 fixant le texte de l’afliche prévue par l’article 60 du 
décret du $ aodt 1925 relatif aux mesures particuliéres de protection et de salubrité 
applicables dans les chantiers du batiment et des travaux publics. (J. O., 1925, 
No. 286, p. 11676.) 

Arrété du ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 20 novembre 1925, modifiant l’arrété du 31 octobre 1923 qui a déterminé, 
pour les marchés de travaux publics a exécuter dans le département du Nord, les 
conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensa- 
tion ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service 
des allocations familiales. (J. O., 1925, No. 274, p. 11264.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 

Indo-China 

Arrété suivi d’instructions réglementant la concession des indemnités pour char- 
ges de famille. Du 28 février 1925. (Journal Officiel (Indo-Chine francaise), 1925. 
No. 10, p. 390.) 

GERMANY 

Prussia 

Amtsverfigung des Justizministers vom 20. Oktober 1925, betr. die Handha- 
bung der Verordnung iver die Einstellung und Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbei- 
ter. (R. Arb. Bl., 1925, No. 44, p. 521.) 
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Verordnung iiber den Bezirk des Fachausschusses fiir das Konfektionsgewerbe 
und die Stoffschuhherstellung in Frankfurt a. M. Vom 5. November 1925. (R. Arb. 


Bl., 1925, No. 44, p. 521.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The Safety Lamps Glasses Order of 19 October 1925. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1055). 


The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations 
(No. 2), 1925, dated 20 October 1925, made by the Minister of Health under the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924, amending the National Health Insurance 
(Medical Benefit) Consolidated Regulations, 1924. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1054.) 

The Grinding of Cutlery and Edge Tools Regulations, 1925, dated 26 October 
1925, made by the Secretary of State under section 79 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, c. 22), for grinding or glazing or processes incidental 
to grinding in or incidental to the manufacture of cutlery, edge tools, swords, 
bayonets, files, saws, ploughs or other cutting or piercing implements of iron or 
steel. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1089.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 27 October 1925. (S. R. & O., 1925 
No. 1088.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Joint Committee) Regulations, 1925, dated 3 Nov- 
ember 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under 
section 32 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1120.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 37.426 /XX. 1925. szamu rendelete a 
szelesfévarost kézvetlenil kérnyezé kézsegekben es r. t. varosokban a husipar 
vasarnapi munkasziinetenek szabalyozasa targyaban. 1925. evi oktober ho 13-an. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 233. szam.) 

[Decree No. 37.426/XX.1925 of the Minister of Commerce respecting Sunday 
rest in the butchering industry in the communes and towns with regular councils 
in the vicinity of the capital. Dated 13 October 1925.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 1925. evi 6.100 /M.E. szamu rendelete a lakasiigy 
ideiglenes rendezeserél szolo 3.333 1924. M.E. szamu rendelet modositasa es kieges- 
zitese targyaban. 1925. evi oktober ho 23-an. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1925, 243. szam.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers, No. 6100/1925 M.E., to amend and supple- 
ment Decree No. 3333/1924 M.E. respecting temporary regulations for housing. 
Dated 23 October 1925.] 

A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 2.978 /eln. b. 1925. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a Duna-Szava-Adria Vasuttarsasag (azelétt Deli Vaspalyatarsasag) beteg- 
segi biztosito inteztenek alapszabalaya targyaban. 1925. evi Oktober 24. en. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1925, 246. szam.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, No. 2978/1925, respecting 
the rules of the sickness insurance institution for the Danube-Save-Adria Railway 
Company (formerly the Southern Railway Company). Dated 24 October 1925.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 87.543 /1925. szamu rendelete a vende- 
gléi es kavehazi iparokban fépincerkent alkalmazas eléfelteteleinek megallapitasarol. 
evi oktober ho 27-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 251. szam.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Commerce, No. 87543/1925, to prescribe the condi- 
—— for employment as head waiter in a hotel or restaurant. Dated 27 October 

Am. kir. miniszterium 6.300 /1925. M.E. szamu rendelete a betegsegi es a baleset- 
biztositas ideiglenes szabalyozasarol szolo 5.400 /1919.M.E. szamu rendelet kieges- 
zitese es modositasa targyaban. 1925. evi oktober ho 30. napjan. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1925, 248. szam.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers, No. 6300/1925 M.E., to supplement and 
amend Decree No. 5400/1919 M.E. issuing temporary provisions respecting sickness 
and accident assurance. Dated 30 October 1925.] 

A magyar kiralyi igazsagigyminiszternek 43.700 /1925. I.M. szamu rendelete a 
munkasbiztositasi biraskodasrol szolo 1921: XXXI. t.-c. 15 §-aban meghatarozott 
perek tekinteteben atmeneti rendelkezesek megallapitasa targyaban. 1925. evi 
november ho 2-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 252. szam.) 
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[Decree of the Minister of Justice, No. 43700/1925 I.M., to issue transitional 
provisions respecting the disputes mentioned in section 15 of Act No. XXXI of 
1921 concerning jurisdiction in labour. Dated 2 November 1925.] 

A m. kir. igazsagiigyminiszternek 51.000 /1925. I.M. szamu rendelete a munkaii- 
gyi biraskodasrol szolo 9.180 /1920 M.E. szamu rendelet kiegesziteserol. 1925. evi 
november ho 2-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 248. szam.) Me 

[Decree of the Minister of Justice, No. 51000/1925 I.M., to supplement Decree 
No. 9160/1920 M.E. respecting jurisdiction in labour cases. Dated 2 November 
1925.] 

ITALY 
Laws. 

Regio decreto-legge 3 agosto 1925, n. 1543 : Estensione delle disposizioni sulle 
case popolari ed economiche al personale destinato a prestar servizio presso i Prov- 
veditorati alle opere publiche per il Mezzogiorno e le Isole. (G. U., 9 settembre 1925, 


No. 209.) 
[Legislative Decree No. 1543 to extend the provisions respecting cheap dwellings 


to the staff to be employed by contractors for public works in Southern Italy and 
the islands. Dated 3 August 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 7 agosto 1925, n. 1778 : Estensione alle nuove provincie delle 
leggi sulle cooperative. (G. U., 1925, No. 247, p. 4289.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1778 to extend the law relating to co-operative societies 
to the new provinces. Dated 7 August 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 15 agosto 1925, n. 1832 : Facolta della istituzione di “* Scuole- 
convitto professionali’’ per infermiere, e di ‘‘ Scuole specializzate di medicina, 
pubblica igiene, ed assistenza sociale ’’, per assistenti sanitarie visitatrici. (G. U., 


1925, No. 257, p. 4408.) 
[Legislative Decree No. 1832 to authorise the institution of residential training 


schools for sick-nurses and of special schools of medicine, public health, and social 
work for visiting nurses. Dated 15 August 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 30 agosto 1925, n. 1548 : Provvedimenti per le nuove cost- 
ruzioni. (G. U., 1925, No. 210.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1548 : Regulations for new buildings. Dated 30 August 
1925.] Ps 

Regio decreto-legge 4 settembre 1925, n. 1714 : Modificazioni alla composizione 
ed all’ ordinamento del Consiglio superiore dell’ economia nazionale. (G. U., 1925, 
No. 238, p. 4132.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1714 to alter the composition and organisation of the 
Superior Economic Council. Dated 4 September 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 4 settembre 1925, n. 1722: Disposizioni per l’istruzione 
elementare. (G. U., 1925, No. 239, p. 4150.) 

[| Legislative Decree No. 1722 respecting elementary education. Dated 4 Sep- 
tember 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 11 settembre 1925, n. 1733: Provvedimenti in materia di 
credito agrario. (G. U., 1925, No. 241, p. 4172.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1733 issuing provisions respecting agri arian loans. Dated 
11 September 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 17 settembre 1925, n. 1819 : Costituzione delle Commissioni 
inquirenti per i sinistri e naufragi marittimi. (G. U., 1925, No. 256, p. 4390.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1819 respecting the constitution of courts to inquire 
into accidents at sea and shipwrecks. Dated 17 September 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 17 settembre 1925, n. 1735: Disposizioni concernenti Ie 
cooperative di consumo. (G. U., 1925, No. 241, p. 4173.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1735 respecting distributive co-operative societies. 
Dated 17 September 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 17 ottobre 1925, n. 1875: Funzione di assistenza tributaria 
dinanzi agli uffici finanziari. (G. U., 1925, No. 259, p. 4459.) 

[Eegislative Decree No. 1875: Assistance in taxation cases before the offices 
of the Finance Department. Dated 17 October 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 23 ottobre 1925, n. 1972. Pensioni agli agenti delle Ferrovie 
dello Stato provenienti dalle ex gestioni austriache. (G. U., 1925, No. 272, p. 4623.) 
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[Legislative Decree No. 1972: Pensions for employees on the state railways 
taken over from Austria. Dated 23 October 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 25 ottobre 1925, n. 1908 : Istituzione del Dopolavoro ferro- 
viario. (G. U., 1925, No. 265, p. 4546.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1908: Institution of an organisation for railwaymen’s 
leisure. Dated 25 October 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 5 novembre 1925, n. 1985 : Creazione dell’ Istituto nazionale 
per la propaganda e la cultura a mezzo della cinematografia, denominate “ L’Unione 
Cinematografica Educative = L.U.C.E.”’ (G. U., 1925, No. 273, p. 4632.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1985: Establishment of the National Institution for 
Propaganda and Education by means of the cinematograph, entitled Cinematogra- 
phic Educational Union (l’Unione Cinematografica Educative = “ L.U.C.E.’’). 
Dated 5 November 1925.] 


Orders. 


Regio decreto 4 settembre 1925, n. 1764: Riconoscimento giuridico dell’ Isti- 
tuto superiore della cooperazione, delle assicurazioni, del lavoro e della previdenza 
sociale. (G. U., 1925, No. 245, p. 4254.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1764 to incorporate the Superior Institute of Co-operation, 
Insurance, Labour, and Social Welfare. Dated 4 September 1925.] 


Regio decreto 4 settembre 1925, n. 1584: Misura del contributo dovuto al 
Sindacato obbligatorio di mutua assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavero nelle 
miniere di zolfo della Sicilia. (G. U., 1925, No. 218.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1584: Rate of contributions to the compulsory trade asso- 
ciation for mutual insurance against accidents to workers in the Sicilian sulphur 
mining industry. Dated 4 September 1925.] 


Regio decreto 10 ottobre 1925, n. 1816: Modoficazioni nella composizione e 
nelle attribuzioni del Consiglio superiore dell’ economia nazionale. (G. U., 1925, 
No. 254, p. 4353.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1816 to alter the composition, powers, and duties of the 
Superior Economic Council. Dated 10 October 1925.] 


Regio decreto 23 ottobre 1925, n. 1863: Liquidazione del Consorzio operaio 
metallurgico italiano, con sede in Roma. (G. U., 1925, No. 259, p. 4458.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1863 : Winding up of the Italian Metal-workers’ Association 
with its headquarters in Rome. Dated 3 October 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale del Min. per le Comunicazioni di concerto con il Min. per 
le Finanze, 7 agosto 1925. Istituzione della “‘ Tariffa speciale per operai e brac- 
cianti”’ sulle linee delle Ferrovie dello Stato. (G. U., 1925, No. 221.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Communications, in agreement with the Minister 
of Finance, instituting workmen’s fares on the State railways. Dated 7 August 1925.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 28 septembre 1925 concernant l’extension du service des 
habitations &4 bon marché. (Mémorial, 1925, No. 50, p. 722.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 30sten October 1925 houdende wijziging van het Arbeidsregle- 
ment voor werklieden in’s Rijks dienst (Staatsblad, 1920, No. 75). (Staatsblad, 
1925, No. 431.) 

[Decree to amend the Rules of Employment for workers in the service of the 
State. Dated 30 October 1925.] 


Besluit van den 31sten October 1925 tot vaststelling van cen algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 236 der Pensioenwetten voor de land- 
macht en de zeemacht (Staatsblad, 1922, Nos. 66 en 65), zooals deze laatstelijk zijn 
gewijzigd bij de wetten van 27 Juni 1925 (Staatsblad, Nos. 277 en 273). (Staats- 
blad, 1925, No. 435.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 236 
of the Army and Navy Pension Acts (Staatsblad, 1922, Nos. 66 and 65) as last 
amended by the Acts of 27 June 1925 (Staatsblad, Nos. 277 and 273). Dated 
31 October 1925.] 
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Besluit van den 9den November 1925 tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 28 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 791), tot herziening van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 14 Augustus 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 538), tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 37, derde lid, 40, eerste 
lid, a en b, 40, zesde lid, 41, vierde lid, 43, tweede lid, 50, 57, tweede lid, 87, in 
verband met artikel 409, 197, tweede lid, en 221, derde lid, der Invaliditeitswet. 
(Staatsblad, 1925, No. 440.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 28 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 791), 
to amend the Royal Decree of 14 August 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 538), issuing 
public administrative regulations as provided in Section 37 (3), 40 (1) (a, 5), (6), 
41 (4), 43 (2), 50, 57 (2) and 87 in conjunction with Sections 409, 197 (2) and 221 
(3) of the Invalidity Act. Dated 9 November 1925.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 28 pazdziernika 1925 r.o0 zmianie niektozych przepisow ustawy 
z dnia 18 lipca 1924 r. o zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia (Bz. U.R.P. No. 67, 
poz. 650). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 120, poz. 863, p. 1675.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Act of 18 July 1924 respecting unemploy- 
ment insurance. Dated 28 October 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 31 pazdziernika 1925 r. o odszkodowaniu 
dla urzednikow u robotnikow przedsiebiorstw spirytusowych ktorzy a powodu 
wprowadzenia monopolu spirytusowego stracili zajecie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, 
No. 117, poz. 841, p. 1659.) 

[Order of the Minister of Finance respecting compensation to officials and 
wage-earning employees of distilleries who have lost their employment owing to 
the introduction of the monopoly. Dated 31 October 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 1 listopada 1925 r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrami: Skarbu, Przemyslu i Handlu, Rolnictwa 
i Dobr Panstwowych i Robot Publicznych o radzie ubezpieczen spolecznych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No: 118, poz. 850, p. 1667.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, Industry and Commerce, Agriculture and State Domains, 
and Public Works, respecting the Social Insurance Council. Dated 1 November 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 4 listopada 1925 r. o zmianie niektorych 
postanowien rozporzadzen Rady Ministrow z dnia 20 maja 1925 roku i z dnia 26 
marca 1924 r. o wykonaniu ustaw z dnia 11 grudnia 1923 r. i z dnia 13 lutego 1924 
r. 0 zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych i zawodowych 
wojskowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 116, poz. 827, p. 1653.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers to amend certain provisions of the Orders of 
the Council of Ministers, dated 20 May 1925 and 26 March 1924, respecting 
the carrying-out of the Acts of 11 December 1925 and 13 February 1924 concerning 
superrannuation pay for state employees and professional soldiers. Dated 4 
November 1925.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto No. 11020: Aprova o regulamento dos meios de salvacao a bordo. 20 
de Junho de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, No. 179, p. 949.) 

[Decree No. 11020 to approve the regulations concerning life-saving appliances 
on board ship. Dated 20 June 1925.] 

Decreto No. 11267 : Extingue o Ministerio do Trabalho, transitando para outros 
Ministerios os servicos que aos seus diversos organismos, incluindo os autonomos. 
25 de Novembro de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 255, p. 1619.) 

{Decree No. 11267 to abolish the Ministry of Labour and transfer the duties 
hitherto performed by its officials (including autonomous bodies) to other ministries. 
Dated 25 November 1925.] 

Decreto No. 11283: Aprova a organizacao da Inspecgao Geral de Caminhos de 
Ferro. 27 de Novembro de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 257, p. 1639.) 

[Decree No. 11283 to approve the scheme for the organisation of the General 
Railway Inspectorate. Dated 27 November 1925.] 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA 


An Ordinance to make further provision for the regulation of immigration into 
the Territory. No. 4 of 1925. Dated 27 May 1925. 


ROUMANIA . 


Ministerul Sanatatii si ocrotirilor sociale: Regulamentul privitor la cons- 
tructia, instalarea si functionarea garajelor de automobile comerciale si industriale. 
1 Decemvrie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 266, p. 13436.) 

[Ministry of Public Health and Social Insurance ; Regulations for the construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation of garages for commercial and industrial motor 
vehicles. Dated December 1925.] 


RUSSIA 


Rules for the work of medical institutions required to investigate and combat 
occupational diseases. Supplement No. 2 to circular No. 92 of the PPHC. of the 
RFSSR. Dated 30 April 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 23.) 

Regulations for the making of large-scale enquiries into pepulation questions. 
Supplement No. 3 to Circular No. 92 of the PPHC. of the RFSSR. Dated 30 April 
1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 23.) 

Regulations for the extension of the work of medical and public health institu- 
tions in the investigation and combating of occupational diseases. Supplement 
No. 1 to Circular No. 92 of the PPHC. Dated 30 April 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, 
p. 20.) 

Order of the ARCEC. (Session III, meeting XI) to amend note No. 2 to § 16 
of the Penal Employment Code of the RFSSR. Dated 5 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 33, p. 8.) 

Extract from Order of ARCEC. (Session III, Meeting XI), to supplement and 
amend the Civil Procedure Code of the RFSSR. Dated 5 May 1925. (1.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 33, p. 7.) 

Extract from Order of the ARCEC. (Session III, meeting XJ), to supplement 
and amend the Agrarian Code of the RFSSR. Dated 5 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 33, p. 7.) 

Order of the ARCEC. (Session III, meeting XI) to amend § 112 of the Labour 
Code (rest days). Dated 5 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 6.) 

Regulations concerning the mutual relations of the officials of the PLC., and 
those of the PPHC., in respect of the supervision of industrial hygiene and the 
investigation of industrial risks and diseases : approved by the PLC. and PPHC. 
of the RFSSR. (No. 164 /1252 PLC.). (1I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 17.) 

Order of the CPC. of the URSS., to place the Central Bank for com- 
munal services and the construction of dwellings on the same footing as institutions 
dependent upon the state budget in respect of all taxes, dues, liabilities, social 
insurance contributions, and rents. Dated 20 May 1925. (I,N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, 
p. 4.) 

Extract from the Order of the CPC. of the RFSSR. concerning the rate of wages 
for work in the extinguishing of forest fires which is performed in the course of 
compulsory labour service. Dated 16 June 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 9.) 

Order of the CPC. of the USSR. concerning liability to penalties for contra- 
ventions of the Social Insurance laws. Dated 30 June 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 34, 
p. 12.) 

Instructions No. 195 /1152 of the PLC., PPHC. and PCF. of the RFSSR., con- 
cerning payment by workers in the graphic arts for dwellings. Dated 7 July 1925. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 30.) 

Regulations for the payment of commissions in state industrial undertakings 
operated on commercial lines (trusts) : approved by the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. 
Dated 10 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 34, p. 7.) 

Order of the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. concerning the payment of commis- 
sions in state undertakings operated on commercial lines. Dated 10 July 1925. 
U1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 34, p. 6.) 
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Instructions No. 204 /1156 PLC., issued by the PLC. and PEC. of the RFSSR., 
respecting the assignment of additional accommodation to workers in the graphic 
arts. Dated 11 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 34, p. 29.) 

Order No. 207 /1264 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning the exemption from 
work of single women with children not more than one year old. Dated 16 July 
1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 16.) 

Order No. 203 /373 of the PLC. of the USSR. respecting the authorisation of 
overtime for workers of certain kinds in connection with the collecting (warehousing) 
establishments of the state and co-operative food supply authorities. Dated 17 July 
1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No..34, p. 4.) 

Order of the CEC. and CPC, of the USSR. concerning the reduction, in localities 
brought under the Soviet organisation after 1 January 1920, of the term of service 
mentioned in section 4 of the Order issued by the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. 
concerning teachers’ pensions. Dated 17 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 34, p. 13.) 


Order No. 396 of the PPHC. and 213 /1319 of the PLC. to amend section 5 of 
Instructions No. 224/170 of the PPHC. and PLC. of the RFSSR. “ respecting the 
rendering of compulsory labour service for the repairing of damage done by con- 
vulsions of the elements’. Dated 21 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 33, p. 10.) 


Order No. 212 /1266 /1318 of the PLC. of the RFSSR., concerning the conditions 
of employment at the Nijni-Novgorod fair in 1925. Dated 21 July 1925. (1.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 33, p. 9.) 

Regulations No. 216 /1267 PLC. approved by the PLC. and PEC. of the RFSSR. 
concerning the admission of pupils into schools for young workers (schools for fac- 
tory and workshop apprentices) in 1925-1926. Dated 24 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 34, p. 24.) 

Instructions No. 580 of the Committee on assistance to the co-operative con- 
struction of workers’ dwellings, in pursuance of the Order issued by the CLD. on 
13 February 1925, concerning the procedure for grants from the net receipts of 
state commercial undertakings to the Fund for the co-operative construction of 
workers’ dwellings, and the amount of such grants. Dated 24 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 34, :p. 14.) 

Order ‘No. 209 /379 of the PLC. of the USSR., prescribing standards for working 
‘clothes for medical employees engaged in combating plague. Dated 30 July 1925. 
{I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 34, p. 11.) 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Order of the Minister of Social Affairs to defer the Orders respecting hours of 
work in handicrafts (23 September 1924) in commercial undertakings (18 October 
1924), opening and closing of establishments (25 September 1924). Dated 16 
January 1925. (Sluzbene Novine, 1925, No. 11.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden resolviendo consulta sobre validez de los pactos individuales refe- 
rentes a la jornada de la dependencia mercantil. El 25 de agosto de 1925. (B.O.M.T., 
1925, No. 15, p. 183.) 

[Royal Order to settle the question whether individual agreements respecting 


the hours of work in commercial undertakings are valid. Dated 25 August 1925.] 


Real orden creando en Barcelona unComité paritario permanente para obreros 
Vv patronos cocineros que presten servicios 0 sean duenos 0 arrendatorios de estable- 
cimientos publicos. El 31 de agosto de 1925. (B.O.M.T., 1925, No. 15, p. 184.) 

[Royal Order to establish in Barcelona a standing joint committee for cooks 
{both employers and workers) who are in employment in or are masters or 
contractors for public establishments. Dated 31 August 1925.] 


Realorden sobre aplicacion de la ley de la jornada mercantil alos establecimientos 
a que se refiere el articulo 17 de la misma ley. El 29 octubre 1925. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1925, No. 310, p. 698.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the application of the Act concerning hours of work 
in commercial establishments to the establishments mentioned in section 17 of the 
said Act. Dated 29 October 1925.] 
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Real decreto aclarando dudas surgidas en el Reglamento provisional para la 
aplicacion del Estatuto de Ensefianza industrial, y rectificando errores materiales 
aparecidos en el texto del mismo, publicado en este periodico oficial. El 30 de octu- 
bre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 305, p. 606.) 

[Royal Decree to educidate certain doubtful points in the provisional regulations 
under the Technical Education Act, and to correct certain errors in the text thereof 
as published in this official gazette. Dated 30 October 1925.]} 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, de Maquinistas navales. 
de la Marina mercante. El 2 de noviembre 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, 
No. 322, p. 867.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the regulations concerning engineers in the mercantile 
marine. Dated 2 November 1925.] 

Real orden disponiendo se haga publico la satisfaccion con que se ha visto el 
estado de solvencia del Instituto Nacional de Prevision, y de la exactitud con que 
responde la orientacion técnica que le impone la ley ; que se publique integramente, 
en este periodico oficial el informe de la Comision inspectora del tercer balance 
técnico quinquenal del Instituto e igualmente el balance del mismo en su funcio- 
namiente como Caja de pensiones y el balance general, dandose las gracias a los 
sefiores que forman parte de la comision inspectora. El 7 de noviembre de 1925. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 327, p. 995.) 

{Royal Order to issue a public statement of the satisfaction given by the finan- 
cial situation of the National Public Welfare Institution and its faithful fulfilment 
of the tasks imposed upon it by law ; to order the publication in full in this Official 
Gazette of the report of the auditing committee on the third balance sheet of the 
Institution acting as a pension fund and the genera! balance sheet ; and to thank 
the numbers of the auditing committee. Dated 7 November 1925.] 

Real orden aprobando el Reglamento del Trabajo a bordo del personel de fonda 
embarcado. El 13 de noviembre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid de 1925, No. 328, 
p. 1021.) 

[Royal Order to approve the rules of employment for the persons employed on 
board ship in connection with meals and refreshments. Dated 13 November 1925.| 

Real orden dictando reglas sobre la preparacion en las Escuelas de Nautica de 
los aspirantes a titulos de Piloto, Capitan de la Marina mercante y Maquiniste naval. 
El 20 de noviembre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 330, p. 1045.) 

[Royal Order to issue regulations for the training in naval schools of candidates 
for the posts of mate, captain in the mercantile marine, and ship’s engineer. Dated 
20 November 1925.] 

Real decreto disponiendo se constituya, con residencia en Madrid y jurisdiccion 
en toda Espafia, un Comité Paritario Nacional Permanente de Teléfonos. Ei 21 
de noviembre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 328, p. 1010.) 

[Royal Decree to provide for the constitution of a standing national joint com- 
mittee for the telephone service, with headquarters at Madrid and jurisdiction 
throughout Spain. Dated 21 November 1925.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento interior del Consejo de Trabajo, que se 
inserta. El] 21 de noviembre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 328, p. 1011.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the regulations for the organisation of the Labour 
Council. Dated 21 November 1925.] 

Real orden aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, de establecimientos clasi- 
ficados em incomodes, insalubres o peligrosos. El 26 de noviembre de 1925. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1925, No. 331, p. 1066.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the appended regulations for establishments scheduled 
as noxious, unhealthy or dangerous. Dated 26 November 1925.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende faststallande av det tal, som skall anses 
motsvara levnadskostnadsékningen, m.m. 6. Oktober 1925. (Svensk Férfattnings- 
samling, 1925, No. 413, p. 936.) 

[Royal Proclamation respecting the fixing of the index number to correspond 
to the increase in the cost of living. Dated 6 October 1925.] 
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Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende andrad lydelse av § 3 mom. 1 i férordnin- 
gen den 31 december 1914 (nr 491) med narmare féreskrifter angaende tillsyn a 
fartyg. 16. Oktober 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 420, p. 941.) 

[Royal Proclamation to amend section 3, par. 1, of the Order of 31 December 
1914 (No. 491) issuing regulations for the inspection of vessels. Dated 16 October 
1925.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende férdelningen av orterna i riket a de i 
avloningsreglementena fér nyreglerade verk samt fér armen och marinen upptagna 
ortsgrupper. 16. Oktober 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 426, p. 945.) 

[Royal Proclamation respecting the classification of districts in Sweden into 
the local groups adopted for the pay regulations for newly organised work and for 
the Army and Navy. Dated 16 October 1925.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts Kungoérelse angaende spisordning fér besattninger a svenska 
handelsfartyg. 16 October 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 435, 
p. 1037.) 

[Royal Proclamation respecting the dietary scale for the crews of Swedish 
merchant vessels. Dated 16 October 1925.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Ordonnance sur la procédure a suivre en cas d’atteinte a la sécurité des chemins 
de fer et de la navigation ou d’accidents survenus au cours de l’exploitation. Du 
11 novembre 1925. 


VENEZUELA 
Ley de Extranjeros. 22 Julio de 1925. (Gaceta Oficial, 1925, No. 15664.) 
{Aliens Act. Dated 22 July 1925.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


League of Nations. Permanent Mandates Commission. Minutes of the Sixth 
Session held at Geneva from 26 June to 10 July. 1925. Geneva, 1925. 186 pp. 


International Labour Office. The Co-operative Movement in Soviet Russia. 
Studies and Reports, Series H (Co-operation), No. 3. Geneva, 1925. x + 362 pp. 
6s. ; $1.50 : 

The first part of this study consists of an examination of co-operative policy in 
Soviet Russia during the first period of the revolution. The movement is considered 
as a whole, with no distinction between its different branches, since they were at 
that time amalgamated and subjected indiscriminately to the general home policy 
of the Soviets — economic, financial, and social — in accordance with the funda- 
mental conceptions of the Communist programme. The tendencies and results of 
the Government policy are shown, as well as its influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment of the movement. The report then describes the transition to the new econo- 
mic policy, when the Government was compelled to adopt a special attitude towards 
the different sections of the co-operative movement, each of which progressed 
independently of the others under the influence of special circumstances. For 
this reason a separate examination of each branch appeared desirable. In this 
report consumers’ societies only are dealt with ; other co-operative institutions 
(agricultural, artisan, and credit societies) will be discussed in a later report. 
The work concludes with a general review showing the principal stages in the 
complex evolution of consumers’ co-operation, the transformations which have 
affected co-operative organisation and methods, and the function of the consumers’ 
co-operative movement in the economic life of Russia to-day. A list of the sources 
used (co-operative literature and general Séviet publications) is given at the end 
of the volume. 


Bureau international permanent de la Paix. Annuaire des associations internatio- 
nales pour la paix et la Société des Nations, 1924. Berne. 124 pp. 


Year book of the associations for international peace and for the support of 
the League of Nations. 


Confédération internationale des travailleurs intelleetuels. L’oeuvre de la Confé- 
dération internationale des travailleurs intellectuels. Le congrés de 1925. Paris, 1925. 
117 pp. 

Proceedings of the third congress of the International Federation of Intellectual 
Workers held at the Sorbonne, Paris, 3-5 January 1925. The volume contains a 
list of national organisations affiliated to the Federation and summarised reports 
on the first two congresses also held at Paris in April and December 1923. Impor- 
tant features of the present report are the report of the general secretary, Mr. Gallié, 
and the discussion on the relations between the International Federation and the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Office. After a speech by Mr. 
Maurette, Chief of the Research Division of the International Labour Office, on 
the question of the conditions of collaboration between the Office and the Inter- 
national Federation of Intellectual Workers, the report shows that a unanimous 
vote was recorded by the Congress in favour of establishing close relations between 
the Office and the Federation, and that it was agreed to appoint a representative 
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of the latter organisation in an advisory capacity as member of the League of 
Nations Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. Other reports included are those 
dealing with copyright, collective agreements of intellectual workers, intellectual 
exchange between nations and the proposed international enquiry into the position 
of professional workers. The texts of the resolutions adopted and rules of the Feder- 
ation are given. The next congress will be held at Easter in 1926 at Brussels. 


International Co-operative Allianee. Report of the Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance held at Ghent, 1-4 September 
1924, London, 1925. 261 pp. 


The report is also published in French and in German. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 


Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccion Publiea. Prevencién de la Delincuencia y del 
Abandono del Nino en la Republica Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1925. 16 pp. and 
illustrations. 

A pamphlet ordered to be prepared by the Minister of Justice and Education, 
following the fourth Pan-American Congress of Child Welfare, held at Santiago de 
Chile in October 1924. The organisation and working of Children’s Courts, and 
the duties of children’s guardians (Defensores de Minores), are explained, as are 
the provisions of the Penal Code, and other laws, relating to children. Detailed 
accounts are also given of reformatories, charitable and other institutions, public 
and private, for the care and education of delinquent, sick and abandoned child- 
ren. The work is illustrated by a large number of photographs. 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night between 3 and 4 April 1921. Part XX. Queensland, 
Dwellings in Local Government Areas. Pp. 1585-1614. 2s. 6d. Part XXII. Western 
Australia. Dwellings in Local Government Areas. Pp. 1653-1676. 2s. 6d. 
Melbourne. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Agriculture and Stoek. Agricultural Bank. Twenty- Third Annual 
Report of the Manager for the year ended 30 June 1925, to which are appended State- 
ments of Accounts, Balance-sheet, Statistics, and Other Information. Brisbane, 1925. 
38 pp. 1s. 3d. 


Department of Publie Works. Office of the Chief Inspector of Machinery. Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Machinery, Scaffolding, and Weights and Measures for the 
year ended 30 June 1925. Brisbane, 1925. 13 pp. 


Home Seeretary’s Department. State Children Department. Annual Report 
of the Director of the State Children Department for the our 1924, Brisbane, 1925. 
12 pp. 6d. 

The duty of the State Children Department is to care for the young people of 
the State of Queensland ‘who cannot care for themselves, or whose parents do not 
perform this duty. Among the Department’s other duties are the piacing of child- 
ren in institutions, farm homes, orphanages, etc. ; the supervision of the welfare 
of children already in such establishments ; the adoption of children, and children’s 
court work. The report deals with the activities of the Department during the year 
ended 31 December 1924. 
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BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Industrie et du Travail. Bourse officielle du Travail de l’arrondis- 
sement de Bruxelles. Rapport annuel, 1924. Brussels. 56 pp. 


Report of the Brussels Labour Exchange for 1924. 


Rapport de la Commission pour étude du probléme de la main-d’ceuvre au Congo 
belge. Reprint from the review Congo, May-June 1925. Brussels, 1925. 34 pp. 


This report examines the problem of the labour supply in relation to the econo- 
mic development of the Belgian Congo. After fixing the proportion of native labour 
which may be allocated to the needs of European undertakings at 5, 10 and 15 per 
cent. of the adult male population according to the nature of the work, the report 
estimates that on this basis the Congo labour supply will prove adequate until 
1930, and considers that, if kept within the limits indicated, the recruiting of natives 
should have no detrimental effect on the future of the race. A judicious use of 
native labour, however, and observance of certain general principles of organisa- 
tion and contro] set forth in the report are enjoined. Employers, in particular, 
must fulfil their obligations as regards sanitary and working conditions, transport, 
housing, wages, repatriation and vocational training. Finally, the report recom- 
mends the organisation of labour recruiting by province under the authority of 
the Governor General and by means of labour exchanges under government control. 
Extracts from this report were published in Jndustrial and Labour Information of 
21 December 1925. 


CUBA 


Seeretaria de Agricultura, Comereio y Trabajo. Oficina correspondiente de la 
Internacional del Trabajo. La Septima Reunion de la Conferencia Internacional del 
Trabajo de la Sociedad de las Naciones. Informe del Consejero Técnico de la Dele- 
gacion de Cuba Sr. Carlos Loverma. Havana, 1925. 48 pp. 


Report on the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference (1925) 


presented to the Cuban Government by Mr. Carlos Loveira, Technical Adviser to 
the Government Delegation to the Conference. The volume describes the origin, 
organisation and working of the International Labour Organisation, the work of the 
Seventh Session of the Conference, and the part played by the Cuban delegates. 
It includes the texts of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ministerstvo Zemedelstvi. Vyucovatelstvi pro hospodynské skoly. By Marie 
Tracutova. Publication No. 55, Agricultural Series. Prague, 1925. 74 pp. 
4.50 crowns. 

A brief analysis of modern methods of education in home economics. The 
curricula, teaching methods, and a list of books used by teachers in domestic 
economy schools in Czechoslovakia are noted. 


FRANCE 

Ministére de l’Agrieulture. Direetion de Il’ Agriculture. Office de Renseignements 
agriecoles. Statistique agricole annuelle, 1923. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1925. 
272 pp. 

Agricultural statistics of the French Republic for 1923 : agricultural areas, crop 
and stock statistics, and enumeration of establishments carrying on agricultural 
industries (mills, distilleries, etc.). 


GERMANY 


Reichsversicherungsamt. Jahresberichte der gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaflen 
iiber Unfallverhittung fir 1924. Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts, 
1925. Zweites Beiheft. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. tv + 483 pp. 


Annual report of the German trade associations on accident prevention for 1924. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Hoard of Edueation. The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer for the year 1924, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 189 pp. 
Is. 9d, 


Colonial Offiee. Trinidad and Tobago. Report for 1924. Colonial Reports, 
Annual, No. 1260. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 31 pp. and map. 1s. 6d. 


Foreign Office. League of Nations. Thirty-fijth Session of the Council. Report 
by the Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P. (British Representative). Miscellaneous 
Series, No. 13 (1925). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 23 pp. 6d. 


Kiome Offiee. Fencing of Bakehouse Machinery. Dough Mixers and Dough 
9° 


Brakes. Safety Pamphlets, No. 10. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 
35 pp. 6d. 


Medieal Research Council. Industrial Fatique Research Board. Sludies in Repet- 
itive Work, with special reference to Rest-Pauses. By S. Wyatt and J. A. Fraser. 
Report No. 32. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. tv + 43 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The report, based on observations of sixteen workers in factories over periods 
of fifteen weeks, shows that the introduction of a rest of ten minutes about the 
middle of the spell of work resulted in an increase in the net rate of working varying 
from 1.5 to 8.0 per cent. Among other beneficial effects of a short rest pause were 
increased contentment and satisfaction on the part of the operatives and a reduc- 
tion in the amount of time lost within the spell of work. The report mentions, 
moreover, other points of practical interest, in particular the marked improvement 
resulting in certain instances from modifying the conditions of work and the impor- 
tance of including a few reliable and efficient operatives in any compact group of 
workers in order that the more indifferent workers, by means of emulation, sugges- 
tion, and jmitation, may be induced to maintain a higher standard of efficiency. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Visheries. Report upon Large Scale Co-operative 
Marketing in the United States of America. By R.B. Forrester, M. A., M.Com, 
Economic Series, No. 4. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. vin + 192 pp. 
Is. Sd, 

The co-operalive marketing of agricultural produce in the United States has 
assumed a remarkable development in recent years. Mr. Forrester’s report shows 
that, broadly speaking, co-operative marketing in the United States is of two dis- 
tinct types: first, the local organisation operating over a limited area, and second, 
the large-scale co-operative organisation which aims at controlling the sale of a 
substantial portion of the entire output of a commodity over a considerable area. 
The Report is mainly devoted to describing the methods and principles on which 
these large-scale co-operative organisations are run. It affords striking evidence 
of the extent to which producers in the United States have adapted to their special 
needs the methods and ideas familiar in large-scale business generally. 


Ministry of Health. General Register Offiee. The Registrar-General's Statistical 
Review of England and Wales for the year 1924, New Annual Series, No. 4. Tables. 
Part 1. Medical. vi +. 493 pp. 15s. Part IT. Civil. tv + 126 pp. 5s. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1925. 


Neport of the Chiej Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 1924. Part 4. Trade 
Unions. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 58 pp. 4s. 


PRITISH GUIANA 


Immigration Office. Consolidated half-yearly Return of Immigrants residing on 
Plantations and in Public Establishments in the Colony of British Guiana for the 
halj-year ending 31 December 1924, Georgetown, Demarara, 1925. 7 pp. 
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CEYLON 
Board of Immigration and Quarantine. Administration Report for the Year 1924. 
Colombo, 1925. 16 pp. 


INDIA 


Department of Industries and Labour. Assam Labour Board. Annual Report 
on the Working of the Assam Labour Board during the Year ending 30 June 1926. 
Simla, 1925. 9 pp. 


Report on the recruiting of coolies for work in the Assam tea gardens, super- 
vision of recruiting agents, etc. 


PUNJAB 


Studies in European Co-operation. Vol. 11. By C.F. Srrickitanp. Lahore, 1925. 
182 + Lxxx pp. Rs. 2. 8. 0. or 3s. 4d. 

As in the first volume of this work published in 1922 (see Review, Voi. VIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 327), Mr. Strickland describes the results of his journey to 
Europe to study certain aspects of the co-operative movement in European coun- 
tries, bearing in mind the requirements of India and particularly of the Punjab. 
In 1920 he visited Belgium, Holland and Italy, and in 1924 the Scandinavian 
countries and Egypt. Although it does not aim at presenting a complete survey 
of the co-operative movement in these countries, his study contains valuable first- 
hand information on important questions of co-operative organisation, problems 
confronting the small farmer, mortgage credit, etc. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statisties Office. Results of a Census of the Dominion of New Zealand 
taken for the night of 16 April 1921, Part VIII. Industries, Occupations, and 


Unemployment. Wellington, 1925. 161 pp. 3s. 6d. 


SPAIN 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Jefatura Superior de Estadistiea 
Anuario Estadistico de Espafia, Afio X, 1925-24. Madrid, 1925. xxi +- 618 pp. 
Statistical year book for 1923-1924. 


SWEDEN 


K. Socialstyrelsen, Befattningshavare i Statens och de stérre stdédernas tjdnst ; 
deras antal och léneférmanen aren 1919-1924. Sveriges officiella statistik Social 
statistik. Stockholm, 1925. 88 pp. 


Results of an inquiry instituted by the Swedish Government into the number 
of civil servants and employees of the State and the principal urban communes in 
Sweden during the period 1919-1924. A sequel to a similar inquiry undertaken 
for the years 1913-1918, the investigation shows the increase which has taken place 
since 1913. The last part of the volume contains particulars respecting the num- 
ber of communal employees in 1920 and 1924 in 36 Swedish towns of over 10,000 
inhabitants. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Report of the Mining Regulations Commission appointed in 7924. Cape Town, 
Cape Times Limited, Government Printers, 1925. 24 pp. 1s. 9d. 

The report of the Commission appointed in October-November 1924 to enquire 
into and report on the effect of the existing mining regulations on the accident rate 
and on safety and health conditions in certain gold, coal and copper mines in South 
Africa, the extent to which the working of the regulations affected good relations 
between employers and employees, and the position in these mines in regard to the 
respective spheres of work of white and coloured persons. 
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UNITED STATES 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Mechanical Safequards in Rotary 
Drilling. By H. C. Miter. Technical Paper 369. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1925. 38 pp. 10 cents. 


- —_— Misuse of Flame Safety Lamps and Dangers of Mixed Lights. By 
L.. C. Instey,. Miners’ Circular 29. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 12 pp. 
5 cents. 


The Pyrotannic Acid Method for the Quantitative Determination of 
Cc ‘arden Monozide in Blood and in Air. Its use in the Diagnosis and Investigation 
of Cases of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. By R. R. Savers and W. P. Yant. Tech- 
nical Paper 373. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 18 pp.,illustr. 5 cents. 


After an introduction in which attention is called to the frequency of cases of 
carbon monoxide poisoning and the various sources from which they may arise, 
the authors describe the methods adopted by the United States Bureau of Mines 
for the quantitative determination of carbon monoxide in blood and in air. These 
methods are based on the colour reactions in blood after treatment with tannic- 
pyrogallic acid. The symptoms, pathology, after-effects, preventive measures and 
emergency treatment in cases of carbon monoxide poisoning are outlined. The 
procedure for sampling and testing blood for carbon monoxide and the apparatus 
for examination of blood are carefully described ; the preparation of permanent 
standards from pigments also receives attention. The authors then proceed to the 
quantitative determination of carbon monoxide in air, describing the reactions of 
blood with carbon monoxide-air mixtures, the apparatus for this method and the 
technique. Lastly, a few typical examples are given of the use of the methods 
described in the diagnosis and investigation of cases of carbon monoxide poisoning. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. The Metallurgy of Quicksilver. 
By L.H. Duscuak and C.N.Scnvuette. Bulletin 222. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1925. 1x + 173 pp. 

This study belongs to the series of monographs devoted to certain industries 
considered alike in their technical aspect and from the point of view of industrial 
hygiene. The greater part of the work is devoted to technical operations in the 
preparation of quicksilver ; preliminary treatment of quicksilver ores, roasting, 
recovery of mercury from furnace gases, concentration and wet treatment of quick- 
Silver ores, etc. Relatively little space is given to the risks of mercurial poisoning 
in the extraction of quicksilver, symptoms, and preventive measures. A biblio- 
graphy on quicksilver metallurgy completes the volume. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Labour Conditions in Japan. 
By Ta Cen. From the Monthly Labour Review, November 1925. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 19 pp. 

In a brief space the writer has successfully dealt with the intricate situation of 
Japanese trade unionism since the war, after consulting the best sources 
available both in English and Japanese. His article, which gives up-to-date 
information, is of special value in view of the dearth of literature on the subject 
published in English. The title, however, is misleading. Though the article is 
entitled “‘ Labour Conditions in Japan ’’, it is almost wholly devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the development of trade unions in that country, their present numerical 
strength, their structure and activities, and only a few paragraphs deal with 
workers’ education, unemployment and strikes. 


Federal Board ior Voeational Edueation. Paper Hanging. An analysis of the 
Paper Hangers’ Trade together with suggestive courses of Training jor Apprentices 
and Journeymen Workers. Bulletin No. 102, Trade and Industrial Series No. 29. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. rx + 69 pp. 10 cents. 


NEW YORK 
Department of Labour. Bureau of Statistics and Information. Course of Employ- 


ment in Sugar Refineries in New York State, 1914-1925, Special Bulletin No. 137. 
Albany, N.Y., 1925. 24 pp. 
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This study is of wider interest than its title might suggest ; until recently at 
least one-third of all the sugar refining of the United States was carried on in New 
York State. A point of special interest is that, unlike most food industries, sugar 
refining is very responsive to general business conditions both at home and abroad. 
The war brought great expansion in the European demand, since the area under 
sugar beet was progressively reduced by the spread of the war zone. From 1917 
to 1918 the industry was under government control, and while prices rose consump- 
tion fell slightly in the United States and very considerably in Europe. Employ- 
ment fell correspondingly. With the end of the warexports, consumption, prices, 
and employment all rose to record heights. Inthe following year the fall in exchanges 
reduced European purchasing power and consumption, but prices and consump- 
tion in the United States remained high till suddenly in the middle of the year prices 
broke, employment following a similar course. After a slack year in 1921, 1922 
again marked a record. There was some recovery in European exchanges, exports 
were very high and crops were large ; at a time when practically every other industry 
in the United States was in the throes of depression, the sugar refineries were meet- 
ing large demand with low prices, and employment was good throughout the year. 
In the last two years there has been a decline, though consumption is still high. 
‘The European production of beet sugar has revived gradually and American exports 
have therefore fallen off. It is estimated that while in 1923-1924 European con- 
sumption of sugar was still 20 per cent. below the level of 1914-1915, that of the 
United States was 15 per cent. above it. <A factor influencing employment in 
New York refineries is the transference of business to newer and better equipped 
works in other States erected during the boom years. 

Sugar refining is a highly seasonal industry and a comparison of employment in 
<lifferent years is therefore difficult. Boom years are marked by a higher level of 
employment throughout the year and a shorter slack season, while in bad years 
the busy season is shorter although the peak of employment may not be lower than 
in more prosperous vears. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adler, Friedrich. The Anglo-Russian Report. <A Criticism of the Report oj the 
British Trades Union Delegation to Russia from the point of view of International 
Socialism. London, P. S. King and Son, 1925. 52 pp. 1s. 

This severe criticism of the Report of the British Trades Union Delegation to 
tussia (cf. Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1925, p. 141), originally appeared in 
Der Kampf, a Socialist periodical published in Vienna. It is here followed by an 
article on the * United Front ” showing the difference between the attitude of the 
continental Socialists and that of the Communists in regard to the conditions 
under which it can be achieved. 


Algemeene Nederlandsehe Zuivelhond. Gedenkboek van den Algemeenen Neder- 
landschen Zuivelbond. Samengesteld ter geleqenheid van het 25-Jarig bestaan der 
Vereeniging op 20 October 1925. The Hague, 1925. 212 -- mm pp., ilustr. 

A history and general review of the organisation and activities of the Dutch 
Union of Co-operative Dairy Societies published on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its foundation. 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. 2. Konferenz zur Besprechung von 
Fragen der Gewerkschaftlichen Jugendarbeit, abgehalten am 6. und 7, August 1925 
in Hamburg. Berlin, 1925. 54 pp. 

Report on the third Conference held at Hamburg, 6-7 August 1925, to discuss 
the trade union organisation of young workers. 


—— Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 12. Kongresses der Gewerkschaflen 
Deutschlands (2. Bundestag des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewergschaftsbundes), 
abgehalten in Breslau vom 31. August bis 4. September 1925. Berlin. 336 pp. 


Report of the proceedings of the twelfth Congress of German trade unions hell 
in Breslau 31 August to 4 September 1925. 
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All-India Trade Union Congress. The Directory of Trade Unions. Edited by 
R. BAKHALE. Fort, Bombay, 1925. 63 pp. Re. 1. 


This volume contains a considerable amount of interesting information, extensive 
use of which has been made in the preparation of the Jnfernational Labour Directory 
1925, Part III (Workers’ Organisations). 


American Civie Association. Preliminary Report by the Washinglon Committee 
oj 100 on the Federal City to the American Civic Association, Washington, D.C., 
3 January 1924. 97 pp. 


Ameriean Federation of Labour. Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labour held at El Paso, Texas, 
17-25 November 1924. Washington, 1925. 327 pp. 


Arheitnehmerverband des Friseur- und Haargewerbes. XV. Verbandstag vom 
15, bis 18, Juni 1925 im “* Friedrich-Ebert-Heim’”’ (Schloss Taénnich) bei Stadtremda 
{ Thitringen). Berlin, Karl Lorenz, 1925. 134 pp. 


Report of the fifteenth meeting of the German Hairdressers’ Union held 15-18 
June 1925. 


Arnskov, L. Th. Folkeforbundet. Dets Organisation og Virksomhed i Hovedtraek. 
Copenhagen, Breitzels Boghandel, 1925. 238 pp. 

A work on the League of Nations, its organisation and activities, prepared in 
consultation with the Danish Ministry of Education; it is mainly intended to serve 
as a manual for educational purposes in Danish schools. It contains a chapter on 
the International Labour Organisation. 


Ausstellung fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhitung. Fiahrer durch die Ausstel- 
lung Gesundheit und Arbeit, Essen 1925 vom 13. bis 30. September. Herausgegeben 
von der Ausstellungsleitung. Leipzig and Berlin, 1925. 100 pp. 


Guide to the Exhibition of Industrial Hygiene and Accident Prevention held 
at Essen, 13-30 September 1925. 


Bauer, Estaban. Ideal social y orientacion social. Translated by Isidro de Vit- 
LOTA ¥ PRESILLA. Foreword by Pedro SANGRo y Ros pr OLANo. Publications 
of the Sociedad para el Progreso de la Legislacion del Trabajo (Spanish Section 
of the International Association for Labour Legislation), Series Il, No.8. Madrid, 
1925. 41 pp. 1.50 pesetas. 


Translation of the address delivered at the Social Institute, Prague, 21 April 
1923, by the general secretary of the International Association for Labour Legis- 
lation, on the evolution of social ideals from olden times to the present day. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the French version of this address in the October 1924 number 
of the Review. 


Hernaeer, German. /nierés del capital. El problema de sus origines. Alicante 
Edicion Lucentum, 1925. 248 pp. 


Mr. Bernacer makes a critical examination of the theories propounded by leading 
economists regarding interest on capital, and, after drawing the attention of the 
reader to the main features of the problem, advocates the abolition of such interest, 
on the principle that all economic remuneration should be the fruit of labour and 
proportioned to its productivity. The disappearance of interest on capital, in his 
opinion, would imply a more intimate communion between the two elements of 
production, while capital would remain in the hands of those qualified to put it to 
a desirable use. Mr. Bernacer’s formula is “ All producers and all capitalists ’’. 
The book, which is in three parts, criticism, theory, and commentary, includes 
notes on various questions of political economy connected with the problem studied. 


Bodmer, Dr Lore. Die englische Gewerkschaftsbewegung in der Kriegs- und Nach- 
kriegszeit. Zurich, A. Rudolf, 1925. 175 pp. 

Thesis for the degree of Doctor of Political Economy in the University of Zurich : 
the author describes the trade union movement in England during and since the 


war. 
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Brailsford, H.N. Socialism for To-day. London, The New Leader, and the 
Independent Labour Party Publication Department, 1925. 142 pp. 1s. 


If in a work of this size an attempt is made to deal with all the more important 
questions which a complete transformation of the present order of society would 
involve, the matter must necessarily be severely condensed. The author bases his 
restatement of the case for socialism on articles which appeared in the New Leader 
during the early part of 1925. The main arguments and programme of the Social- 
ist Party are briefly set forth, while the “ tactics of transition ” during the period 
which, in the author’s opinion, must immediately precede the full realisation of 
the socialist policy, are described. The concluding chapters are given to a short 
criticism of the League of Nations as at present constituted and some general 
considerations regarding the fitness of human nature to manage a socialist system 
of industry. 


Brentano, Lujo. Agrarpolitik. Stuttgart and Berlin, J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhand- 
lung Nachfolger, 1925. x11 + 294 pp. 


When, in 1896, the author issued the first edition of his book Agrarian Policy, 
he had hoped to follow it up with a second volume dealing with German agriculture 
in the eighteenth century, and a third dealing with agrarian legislation in the 
nineteenth century. This having proved impossible, the author has now issued 
a re-written and enlarged edition of his Agrarian Policy, which covers much the 
same ground as the first edition. The book deals with technical productive fac- 
tors, namely, plant physiology, climate, the physical and chemical qualities of land, 
describes various systems of cultivation, extensive and intensive, and discusses 
the possibility of increasing the output of the soil and the lawof diminishing returns. 
In the following chapters, landed property, land rent, and the price of land are 
considered, with many references to historical development. The last chapter, 
called “‘ The Agrarian Programme and the Price of Land ”’, deals mostly with the 
various proposals to help agriculture which were discussed in Germany at the end 
of the 19th century. More stress is laid in this than in the first edition on the ana- 
lysis of such sources and origins. A clearly written book which is well worth reading. 


Bubnoff, Dr. S. von. Grundlagen der russischen Schwerindustrie. Das heutige 
Russland, Heft 1. Osteuropa-Institut in Breslau. Berlin, Hermann Sack, 1925, 
69 pp. 

The first of a series of studies devoted to present-day Russia published by the 
“‘ Eastern European Institute ” of Breslau. The author describes the organisation, 
development and present position of the iron and manganese industry in Russia. 
Like all the works published by the Institute, Mr. Bubnoff’s book is an excellent 
and well-documented study. 


Burgess, Joseph. British Agriculture versus Foreign Tributes. London, Vrancis 
Johnston, 1925. xxvu1 + 210 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This book, which is dedicated to the Scottish Members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, contains an interesting foreword, in which the author recalls his 
association with such newspapers as the Oldham Operative, the Workman's Times, 
and the Yorkshire Factory Times. He alludes to the formation of the Independent 
Labour Party in 1892, and touches on the reason which led him to dissociate him- 
self from that Party for ten years. 

The first part of the book, “‘ Foreign Tributes ”’, summarises and brings up to 
date the question of taxation on foreign investments, dealt with in an earlier work 
Homeland or Empire ? Labour conditions in India, Japan and China are described, 
and a proposal is made that British investors resident in the United Kingdom shall 
not be allowed to finance the production of sweated goods made abroad. The 
prohibition of British investments outside the Empire is also suggested, following 
the precedent created during the war. Figures are given for “ invisible exports ”’, 
i.e. interest on foreign investments, bankers’ commissions, etc. The author argues 
that additional commodities can be produced at home to take the place of those 
coming from foreign countries to pay interest on foreign investments in those coun- 
tries, and bankers’ commissions. 

In the second part, devoted to “ British Agriculture ”’, it is proposed that foreign 
investment be prohibited in future, and that the sums obtained by the taxation 
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of existing foreign investments be devoted to financing the settlement on the land 
of half a million of the unemployed, and to the payment to them of wages at double 
the amount of the dole. Nationalisation of the land is strongly urged, and it is 
estimated that sufficient acreage exists to grow all the wheat needed for home con- 
sumption. In the author’s opinion industry would be revived by the increased 
purchasing power of those settled on the land to an extent permitting the half 
million left on the dole to find work at their own trades. The book contains three 
chapters from Robert Blatchford’s “* Merrie England ’’. 


Cassau, Dr. Theodor. The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Germany. 
Translated from the German by J. F. Mitits. Manchester, The Co-operative Union, 
1925. xvi + 201 pp. 


Attention was drawn to the German edition of this work in the January 1925 
number of the Review. 

The present volume is the first standard work issued in English which describes 
the foremost consumers’ co-operative movement on the continent of Europe. 

Besides carefully tracing the origin, growth and development, structure, 
struggles and achievements of the co-operative movement in Germany, it also 
shows the forces which have moulded it into shape and directed its course. 

Every student of sociology and social policy will find a particular interest in 
the description of the methods adopted in German distributive societies for the 
purpose of making every member a vital factor in the organisation and also for 
promoting effective responsibility as regards both the management and 
supervision. 


Chéneau. L’enseignement de la coopération en Angleterre et en France. Paris, 
les Presses universitaires de France, 1925. 156 pp. 


Mr. Chéneau points out the need of a greater educational effort for the spread 
of co-operative principles in France and a more thorough knowledge of these prin- 
ciples among the rank and file of the movement. He dwells at length on the 
organisation and extent of co-operative education in Great Britain. 


Celetti, Franeeseo. La popolazione rurale in Italia e i suoi caratteri demografici, 
psicologici e sociali. Piacenza, Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi agrari, 1925. 
xxiv + 262 pp. 20 lire. 

In a number of articles, which have appeared in the Italian press, Dr. Coletti, 
a well-known economist and statistician, analyses the demographic, psychological 
and social characteristics of Italy’s rural population. A study of the results of the 
¢ensus of 1911 leads him to conclude that the agricultural population is numerically 
more important than is indicated by official figures ; he estimates it at 12 instead 
of 9 million. Dr. Coletti considers that the attitude of the Italian peasant 
towards agricultural progress and social movements explains and vindicates certain 
conservative tendencies. 

The question of Italian emigration, especially that of emigration to France, is 
carefully examined. In contrast to the socialists, who would check emigration or 
regulate it in order to prevent competition between workers of different 
countries, Dr. Coletti considers that intending emigrants should be left entirely 
free in this matter, and is opposed in principle to any preparation of the emigrant 
by official organs. 


Co-operative Union. The Fijfty-seventh Annual Co-operative Congress held at 
Southport, 1-3 June 1925. Manchester, 1925. xm + 715 pp. 3s. 


This volume contains the report of the Central Board of the Co-operative Union 
for the Congress Year 1924-1925, a report on the 57th Annual Co-operative Congress 
held at Southport in June 1925, and the complete co-operative statistics for the 
year 1924 compiled in the Statistical Department of the Co-operative Union. 

Although membership of the Co-operative Union is open to all co-operative 
societies, in the past its membership has in fact been almost entirely composed of 
industrial societies of different types, very few societies formed by agriculturalists 
or for the special purpose of organising agriculture on co-operative lines having been 
attached to it. In this connection, however, states the report, an important deci- 
sion was taken by the Southport Congress which approved a proposal of the Central 
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Board that a special Agricultural Department of the Co-operative Union should be 
established. Henceforth it will be a definite part of the work of the Union to 
promote co-operation among agriculturalists and to bring their societies into closer 
relations with the consumers’ societies. 


Coppa, Dott. Ezio. Su la morbidita delle classi operaie in dipendenza della profes- 
sione esercitata. Reprint from Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, No. 10, October 
1925. Rome. 40 pp. 

Dr. Coppa’s study is based on the medical examination of 1,454 patients in the 
Hospital for Industrial Diseases at Naples. Of these 1,454 workers engaged in 
various trades 42, or 2.8 per cent., were suffering from occupational diseases, 504, 
or 34.6 per cent., from complaints not so clearly traceable to industrial causes, and 
908 (62.4 per cent.) from illness or disease unconnected with their occupation. 


Daussat, Dr. Ch. Expertise des professions. Les mutilations. Travail et salaire. 
Apprentissage. Répertoire médical des professions et industries, avec album de 63 fi- 
gures. Rééducation, orientation, aptitudes professionnelles. Paris, Vigot fréres, 
1925. 362 pp. 

Part of a series of works devoted to vocational training and rehabilitation. 
Dr. Daussat’s book is a survey of occupations made chiefly from the medical stand- 
point. It touches, however, on all questions affecting the disabled, compensation, 
assistance, employment, legislation in different countries, etc. A chapter is given 
to the general question of apprenticeship and vocational guidance, another to wages 
and output. The volume also includes a classification of occupations and indus- 
tries and a large number of illustrations. 


Deutscher Metallarbeiter Verband. Der Deutsche Metallarbeiter-Verband im 
Jahre 1924. Jahr- und Handbuch fir Verbandsmitglieder. Stuttgart. vi + 220 pp. 


Year book of the German Metal Workers’ Union, 1924. 


Epstein, E. Les banques de commerce russes. Leur réle dans l’évolution économique 
de la Russie. Leur nationalisation. Preface by Yves Guyot. Paris, Giard, 1925. 
xx1 + 129 pp., 3 tables. 

A well documented and clearly presented work dealing with the development 
of Russian banks from their foundation to the outbreak of and during the war. 
The last chapter is devoted to the nationalisation of banks under the Bolshevist 
régime and its results. In the concluding pages the author foreshadows the insti- 
tution in Russia of a banking system on lines similar to those of the United States 
Federal Reserve Board, ensuring complete control of the investment of foreign 
capital and endowed with the prestige necessary to attract it. 


Fanshawe, Maurice. Reconstruction. Five Years of Work by the League of Nations. 
Published under the auspices of the League of Nations Union. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1925. 336 pp. 

A handbook on the origin, constitution and work of the League of Nations, the 
International Labour Organisation and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The appendices include a bibliography. 


Feldman, H. The Regularization of Employment. A Study in the Prevention 
of Unemployment. Published under the auspices of the American Management 
Association. New York and London, Harper and Bros., 1925. xv1 + 437 pp. 


The main thesis of this able and detailed study is that the gravest evil and the 
one most open to solution is not unemployment itself but insecurity of employment. 
After analysing the social and industrial effects of irregular employment, the author 
indicates the most hopeful and effective line of attack — that the management of 
each undertaking should make regular employment throughout the year its goal 
and put an end to the prevailing indifference in the engagement and discharge of 
labour. The book is therefore mainly devoted to methods of eliminating seasonal 
fluctuations, for, as the author pertinently suggests, larger schemes for dealing 
with trade cycles and other general changes are likely to fail unless every employer 
does his part in reducing fluctuations for which he is responsible, though not neces- 
sarily to blame. Great stress is laid on careful planning of the distribution and 
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selling of the product, and here, as throughout the book, every statement and sug- 
gestion is supported by the actual experience of one or more American firms. 

The fourth part of the book gives a brief description of * social and governmental 
remedies ’’, including employment exchanges, unemployment insurance, long-range 
planning of public works, checks on the business cycle, vocational guidance and 
training, etc. 

The book includes a useful and comprehensive survey of what is and could be 
done in the United States — and elsewhere — to prevent unemployment rather 
than cure it by rendering employment more continuous. The systematic arrange- 
ment and careful cross-heading of the chapters facilitate reference alike for the stu- 
dent of social problems and the employer seeking practical suggestions for his own 
undertaking. 


Furniss, Averil D. Sanderson. The Homes of the People. An elementary text- 
book on housing. Foreword by the Bishop of Petia. Oxford, The Catholic Social 
Guild, 1925. 52 pp. 3d. 


Gaumont, Jean. Histoire générale de la coopération en France. Les idées et les 
jaits. Les hommes et les euvres. Preface by Albert Tuomas. Paris, Fédération natio- 
nale des Coopératives de Consommation, 1925. Vol. I, 630 pp.; Vol. II, 735 pp. 
82 frs. 

Mr. Gaumont’s work, which was awarded a prize by the /nstitut de France, is 
the result of patient historical research extending over fifteen years. The author 
has consulted pamphlets, rules, journals, police reports, and official documents. 
“ Never to my knowledge ”’, writes Mr. Albert Thomas in the preface, “* has research 
in connection with a great popular tradition or into the origin of a social institution 
been pushed so far, so enthusiastically, or with such care. ”’ 

The first volume, devoted to the beginnings and the pioneers of the co-operative 
movement in France, describes the growth of the co-operative conception, the early 
co-operative institutions from the first attempts at association by the working 
class of Lyons at the close of the eighteenth century, the influence of the socialist 
doctrines of Fourrier, the creation of the Commerce véridique et social at Lyons in 
1835, the general impulse towards association down to 1848, the revolution of 1848 
— an outstanding period in the history of producers’ co-operation — the coup d’ Etat 
of 2 December 1852 and its consequences, and, finally, from 1860, the further growth 
of the tendency to association, experiments in the application of Proudhon’s theories 
on mutual credit and the influence exercised by the success of the Rochdale co- 
operative societies in England. 

The second volume is concerned with the foundation and development of the 
modern co-operative society. It contains a detailed account of the distributive 
co-operative movement under the third Republic, the split between the Nimes 
school and the socialist school, the achievement of unity in 1913, the progress of 
federation, the creation and development of co-operative wholesale societies. A 
chapter is given to the history of the Advisory Chamber of the Workers’ Co- 
operative Productive Societies from its foundation in 1884, and to the develop- 
ment of co-operative credit and agricultural co-operation. The last chapter deals 
with the part played by French co-operators in the organisation of the inter- 
national co-operative movement. 


Gleize, H. Les assurances sociales. Paris, Félix Alean, 1924. 143 pp. 8 frs. 
A study on social insurance. 


Guérin, Jean. Le régime de la production en Russie des Soviets de 1917 & 1925 
Ses résultats, ses conséquences. Thése pour le dectorat, Faculté de droit de I’ Univer- 
sité de Paris. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1925. 168 pp. 

A critical analysis of the organisation of agricultural and industrial production 
in. Russia under pure communism and, later under the new economic policy. The 
latter period is examined only down to the early part of 1922. A special chapter 
is devoted to the economic position in Russia at the end of 1922 and in January 
1925. The description lacks completeness and it is clear that Mr. Guérin’s study 
is not based on first hand-knowledge of the facts. 
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Heberle, Dr. Rudolf. Zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung in Schweden. Pro- 
bleme-der Weltwirtschaft, Schriften des Instituts fir Weltwirtschaft und Seever- 
kehr an der. Universitat Kiel 39, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Bernhard Harms. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1925. x1 + 121 pp. 

The author gives an interesting account of the labour movement in Sweden 
from its origin down to our time and its guiding principles. In the last chapter he 
examines the repercussions on the movement in Sweden of the upheavals in the 
social structure of other European countries. In spite of theoretical differences, he 
writes, the Swedish workers’ organisations place in the forefront of their programme 
a rational organisation of production attained through study of the means to 
socialisation and industrial democracy. A bibliography is included. 





Hermberg, Dr. and Jackel, H. Die Wirtschaft und die Gewerkschajften. Zwei 
Vortrdge. Berlin, Verlagsgeselischaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschafts- 
bundes, 1925. 68 pp. 

Two reports submitted to the twelfth Congress of the General Federation of 
German Trade Unions, held at Breslau, 31 August to 4 September 1925, on “ Ger- 
man economy ”’, by Professor Hermberg (Leipzig), and on ‘‘ Economic democracy ”’ 
by Mr. Jackel (Berlin). 


Hexner, Dr. Erwin. Das Diensivertragsrecht in der Slowakei und in Karpatho- 
russland. Brinn, Verlag Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1925. x + 234 pp. 40 Czech crowns. 


A study of the legislation relating to the labour contract in the Eastern provinces 
of Czechoslovakia. The main features of this legislation are set forth in the first 
part of the volume, while the second gives a German translation of the text of the 
laws in force together with a commentary. The legislation ¢xamined is a result 
of the amalgamation of the former Austrian and Hungarian laws. Among the 
most important measures is the Act of 13 July 1922 (No. 244), amended 25 Septem- 
ber 1924, which applies to all labour contracts or contracts of service which do not 
come under special enactments and to those in which, under special regulations, 
the standard of conditions for the wage earners is lower than that stipulated in 
this Act. 


Hoopingarner, Dwight Lowell. Labour Relations in Industry. Chicago, New 
York and London, A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. xvi + 553 pp. 

Writing from first-hand experience of labour conditions in many industries 
and in many parts of the United States, the author proceeds in the discussion of 
the various aspects of labour relations from principles to practice. He offers in 
each case constructive suggestions for the effective handling of the administrative 
problems involved, indicating at the same time the trend of policies at the present 
day. Specific questions considered include: co-operative management of labour 
relations (plans adopted by individual firms), the part played by trade unions and 
employers’ associations, labour legislation, public control of labour relations, edu- 
cation, wage systems and profit-sharing, hours, the labour supply (unemployment, 
immigration, etc.), health, safety, social insurance, housing, and the work of women 
and children. One part of the book is entirely devoted to the functions and prob- 
lems of the labour manager. 

Mr. Hoopingarner recognises the importance of international labour relations 
and the development of labour legislation towards international standards. In 
the last part of the book he describes the work of the International Labour Con- 
ference and considers the limitations and possibilities of international regulation of 
labour conditions. A chart showing the progress of ratification of international 
labour Conventions at the date of publication is included. The volume comprises 
a copious bibliography, while a list of selected references follows the most important 


chapters. 


daeriseh, Dr. Werner. Lohnanspruch bei unvollendeter Akkordarbeit. Abhand- 
lungen zum Arbeitsrecht, Heft 4, herausgegeben von Dr. W. Haske und Dr. Fr. 
SitzLeER. Mannheim, Bensheimer, 1925. vim + 80 pp. 

As president of an industrial court Dr. Jaerisch had to examine, from the 
practical standpoint and in its legal aspect, the question of forfeiture of wages in a 
case of dissolution of contract ; this suggested to him the idea of undertaking the 
present theoretical study of a question much discussed before the war and 
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stil! the subject of lively controversy. Can the worker, he asks, recover wages for 
contract work which is unfinished and, in these circumstances, what is the legal 
position of the third party (foreman, contractor, etc.)? An exhaustive analysis 
leads Dr. Jaerisch to conclude that the right to remuneration is not in principle 
affected by the fact that the work is not completed, but that in assessing the amount 
payable to the worker the extent to which the contract has been carried out is an 
important factor. 

In addition to elucidating the legal problem involved, this study throws into 
prominence the main features of the type of contract considered and the different 
forms which it can assume. 


Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association. Annual Report for the year ending 
31 December 1924. Liverpool, 1925. 63 pp. 


Lloyd, E. A. The Co-operative Movement in Italy with special reference to Agricul- 
tural Labour and Production. London, The Fabian Society, and George Allen and 
Unwin, 1925. x1 + 136 pp. 

This book is almost entirely descriptive. Besides a few pages devoted to the 
origin and development of the co-operative movement in Italy it gives an up-to- 
date account of some of the more characteristic sides of this movement, namely, 
the labour co-operative societies, the workers’ productive societies and the agri- 
cultural co-operative societies, which forms of co-operation, with the exception’ of 
agricultural co-operation, are very little known in Great Britain and most of the 
English-speaking countries. 

It also briefly describes the break-up of the whole co-operative movement in 
Italy, explained partly by the general economic crisis and partly by the introduction 
of politics into co-operation. 

A special chapter is devoted to the educational experiments made by the 
Italian co-operative movement; more particularly this chapter illustrates the 
activities of the “ Gioiosa ”’ in Milan and of the Free University of Agricultural 
Mutual Benefit Societies and of Co-operation. 


Lubahn, Joannes. Land jiir Heimstdtten und Garten. Soziale Zeitfragen Bei- 
trage zu den Kampfen der Gegenwart, Heft 81, herausgegeben von Adolf Dama- 
scHKeE. Berlin, G. Mann, 1925. 14 pp. 50 pf. 


A short study on the requisite conditions for the grant of land for small holdings. 


Makeev, Nicholas and O’Hara, Valentine. Russia. Introduction by the Rt. 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. The Modern World, A Survey of Historical Forces, 
Vol. [V. London, Ernest Benn. 1925. x1 + 346 pp. 15s. 


Before describing the historical growth of Russia and the present political posi- 
tion in that country, the authors consider in some detail the influence of geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. Several chapters are devoted to the political 
evolution of Russia under the old régime and an analysis of the factors which led 
tothe two revolutions of February and October 1917. The authors then turn their 
attention to the Bolshevists’ seizure of power, the organisation of the Soviet State, 
the economic system devised under pure communism and the new economic policy. 
Foreign policy and the Third International, education, literature and art in present- 
day Russia are dealt with in a special chapter. The authors add some general 
conclusions and considerations regarding the outlook. Two appendices give, 
respectively, a summary of more important data and dates of Russian history to 
theend of the nineteenth century and a bibliography of Russian and other works 
on Russia. 


Mezinarodni sjezd Socialni Politiky v Praze 2-4 Rijna 1924. Publications of the 
Social Institute, No. 18. Prague, 1925. 283 pp. 

Czech translation of the verbatim report of the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress on Social Policy, held at Prague 2-4 October 1924. 


Moulton, Harold G. The Financial Organisation of Society. Second edition. 
Materials for the Study of Business Series. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1925. xxxix + 780 pp. $4. 
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In the second edition of this text book for students of ‘business administration 
the chapters on money and on foreign exchanges have been amplified in the light of 
post-war experience, while that on the Federal Reserve System has been extended 
to cover the first ten years’ working of the system. New data on agricultural 
credit, consumption, and co-operative credit have also been added. 


Miller, Albert. Nos responsabilités sociales. Les Archives du ‘‘ Manue) social ’’, 
publiées sous la direction des PP. A. VERMEERSCH et A. MULLER, S.J. Paris, Editions 
Spes, 1925. 108 pp. 5 frs. 

Fr. Muller’s book is one of a series of works designed for “ the ruling classes ’’, 
pointing out their shortcomings, their duty and their social responsibilities. 


Naeos, Lueas. La crise sociale et politique de l'Europe. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 
1926. 1x + 89 pp. 

Mr. Nacos’ work on the social and political crisis in Europe is based on articles 
which appeared in the journal Elefteros Logos, published at Athens, in August 1924. 


National Civie Federation. Industrial Welfare Department. Old Age Annuities. 
A Practical Guide for an Economically Sound Solution of the Pension Problem. 


New York, 1925. 11 pp. 


Newman, T. S. Guide to Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Pensions. Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. D. Ltoyp GeorGe, O.M., M.P. London, Daily News, 1925. 
48 pp. 6d. 

A convenient guide to the new British scheme of old age and survivors’ insurance 
by a well-known authority. 


Newman, T. S. and Lee, A. G. Chart of all State Insurance Schemes —— Health, 
Unemployment, Pensions. Who must be insured, who need not be insured, who cannot 
be insured, who may be insured. Comprehensive tables of all contributions and benefits 
payable. London, Daily News, 1925. 1s. 





Pieraceini, G. La Stirpe dei Medici di Caffagiolo. Saggio di ricerche sulla 
transmissione ereditaria dei caratteri biologici. Florence, Editore Vallecchi, 1925. 
In three vols. 1,800 pp. illustr. 500 lire. 

The aim of eugenics is to promote a higher racial standard, to multiply the physi- 
cally and psychically well-endowed and to limit as far as possible the reproduction 
of individuals of defective type. This science, as applied to the human race, has 
assumed a growing importance since the war. The work of Mr. Pieraccini, profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Medicine, University of Florence, is a valuable contribution to 
the study of the problems involved. Adopting Galton’s genealogical method, the 
author traces the working of the law of biological heredity in the family of the Medici 
of Caffagiolo which reigned over Florence for several hundred years. By recourse 
to a copious iconography, and particulars chronicled in historical documents of the 
time, Mr. Pieraccini has evolved a somatic portrait of its members. Family records, 
letters and notes have enabled him to reconstruct their physiology and pathology. 
The first two volumes of the work are devoted to a study of the psychophysical 
characteristics of each member of this celebrated family. The third volume con- 
sists in a scientific elaboration from the historical and biographical data included 
in the two first volumes. The author outlines the “ natural history ” of the Medici 
and examines a number of social and eugenic questions. His conclusions regarding 
either theoretical problems — such as the Mendelian law of heredity — or problems 
of a practical nature — such as the legal regulation of marriage — are important. 
“‘ Everything is transmitted ’’, he declares, physical structure, chemical con- 
stituents, psychical qualities. Knowledge of thisiron lawof heredity should enable 
man to improve the race by encouraging eugenic unions and limiting, if not prevent- 
ing, others. A normal physical and social environment will powerfully assist the 
growth of sound elements, their reproduction being assured by a rational system of 
marriage. 

Mr. Pieraccini’s work is in some parts essentially critical and takes into account 
the works published during recent years in Europe and in the United States where 
eugenics have been studied by scientific experts. 
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Real Estate Board of New York. Law Committee. Some Economic Aspects of 
..ecent Emergency Housing Legislation in New York. Memorandum report on 

a fact-finding inquiry prepared for the Law Committee of the Real Estate Board 
in the City of New York by a small staff of investigators under the direction of 
S. McCune Linpsay. New York, 1924. vi + 137 pp. 

An interesting statistical survey of the housing crisis in New York in 1920, 
first printed in October 1923, revised and reprinted in February 1924. The gravity 
of the housing situation in New York in 1920 appears to have been overestimated 
and a decided improvement during subsequent years is recorded. Mr. Lindsay 
shows that, although rents continued to advance, by reason of the effective control 
exercised, in 1923 they had not increased as much or attained an index number as 
high as that of the other major categories of the cost of living. He advocates a 
return to free competition, holding that rents fixed through the unrestricted opera- 
tion of economic forces would not involve too great a burden on the budgets of 
a large proportion of the working population. The rise in the cost of building and 
in mortgage interest rates, on the other hand, would appear to preclude the possi- 
bility of an early reduction in rents. 


Report on the General Aspects of the Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference. Prepared by Messrs. Bunsi Suzuki, Torao Kuno, SuyEsaAnuRO Na- 
KATA and ArrcHt Kamiso. Tokio, 1925. 

Report published in Japanese, on the work of the Seventh Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1925, by the Japanese Workers’ Delegation. In 
addition to a general description of the Conference and record of proceedings, with 
the texts of the resolutions adopted and of the speeches by the Japanese Govern- 
ment Delegation and the Japanese Workers’ Delegation, the volume gives, in the 
concluding chapter, the impressions and comments of the Japanese Workers’ 
Delegation on this Session of the Conference. A certain disappointment is expressed 
at the slow progress of ratification of Conventions and the limitations set by the 
character of the International Labour Organisation to its effectiveness as an 


instrument for furthering international social justice. In the opinion of the Delega- 
tion a reactionary spirit fostered by post-war difficulties in the economic sphere 
tends to retard the work of the Organisation. Attention is drawn to the need of a 
closer centralisation among labour unions in Japan and the advantages which the 
workers’ cause would derive from the institution of a labour research department. 
Lastly, an understanding between the workers of Japan and those of Australia on 
the question of the immigration of Asiatic labour is advocated. 


liiheiro, Leonide. Hernia e accidente de trabalho. Rio de Janeiro, Pimenta de 
Mello e C., 1925. 118 pp. 

Short study on hernia due to industrial accidents. After an introductory chap- 
ter describing the mechanism of rupture, the author considers hernia due to illness 
and hernia due to accident, dwelling on the differences in their etiology and symp- 
toms. The book is abundantly illustrated and includes a chapter on French, Bel- 
gian, German and Swiss legal provisions relating to hernia due to industrial accident. 


Russland und Asien. Richters russische Monographien, Band 2, herausgegeben 
von Georg Ciemrow. Berlin, Richters Verlagsanstalt, 1925. 143 pp. 


A collection of interesting and valuable articles by Messrs. Cleinow, Gebhard, 
Chicherin and Makarof, on the legal problems arising from the present régime 
in Russia. The appendix contains an index of enactments relating to the questions 
dealt with and data respecting the constitution and organisation of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. 


Sehréder, Wilhelm. Geschichte der internationalen Beamlenbewegung unter 
besonderer Beriicksichligung der deutschen Verbdnde. Berlin, Verlagsanstalt des 
Deutschen Beamtenbundes. 144 pp. 

In a short introduction the author considers the relations between non-manual 
workers’ organisations (civil servants, employees, etc.) and manual workers’ trade 
unions. The bulk of the volume is given to a history of the international federa- 
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tions of postal, telegraphic and telephone workers, teachers, railwaymen, and police- 
men. A special chapter is devoted to the International Federation of Civil Ser- 
vants founded at Vienna in 1923. 


Schullern-Sehrattenhofen, H. Agrarpolitik. Grundrisse zum Studium der Natio- 
nalékonomie, Band 10, herausgegeben von K. Drent und P. Mompert. Jena, Gus- 
tav Fischer, 1924. vim + 448 pp. 

In conformity with the purpose of the series in which it appears, this book 
confines itself to an outline study of the material discussed. It is, however, 
sufficiently detailed to be a usefui work in the hands of students, or of persons 
who wish to study agricultural problems without laying claim to special technical 
knowledge. Attention is principally given to Germany and Austria, and references 
to conditions in other countries are not many. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part handles the structure of the 
agricultural industry and land tenure, ranging from modest restriping proposals 
to a discussion of agrarian revolutions ; it also deals with agricultural credit ques- 
tions and such general problems as crises in production and the relation of agricul- 
ture to manufacturing industry. 

In the second part the author points out that the social and labour problems 
of agriculture have been much neglected by the legislator, and in the third part 
he discusses the economic improvement of the farm by means of the education of 
the farmer and co-operative effort, the representation of agricultural interests and 
marketing questions. The book ends with a review of agricultural statistics for 
Germany and Austria. 


Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. L’utilisation coopérative du lait en Suisse, Résul- 
tats de l’enquéte faite en 1924 par le Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. Publication 
No. 81. Brugg, 1925. 147 pp. 

A report by the Association of Swiss Peasants embodying the results of an 
enquiry into the amount of milk delivered to the Swiss co-operative dairies and the 


use to which it is put. To the statistical data supplied are added estimates giving 
an idea of the wealth and importance of the industry. The report provides a 
general survey of the organisation and development of co-operative dairies in 
Switzerland. 


Seidel, Riehard, Die Gewerkschaften nach dem Kriege. Berlin, J. H. W. Dietz 
Nachf., 1925. vim + 248 pp. 
Study on trade unions in Germany since the war. 


Soviet Russia. An Investigation by British Women Trade Unionists, April to 
July 1925. London, W. P. Coates, 1925. 88 pp. illustr. 

This investigation bore principally on the life of women and children in Soviet 
Russia. The pamphlet contains a number of photographs and some interesting 
statistics. 


Spinner, Dr. Luey. Der gesetzliche Heimarbeiterschutz. Ziircher Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Forschungen, Heft 6. Zurich, Rascher und Cie., 1925. xvi + 152 pp. 


Dr. Spinner’s book provides a general survey of the problem of the legal protec- 
tion of the home worker and the progress achieved in this field during the past 
fifteen years. In the first part, after a brief historical summary, the author out- 
lines the principles on which the protection of home workers is based, analyses the 
causes underlying the poverty of this class of wage earners, and describes the prac- 
tical remedial measures adopted, dwelling particularly on the effects of the intro- 
duction of the minimum wage. In the second part she reviews the measures taken 
in -various countries: Australia, Great Britain, United States, France, Norway, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, showing that the present ten- 
dency is towards widening the scope of minimum wage laws. In Anglo-Saxon 
countries, she points out, the regulations include all unskilled labour; in otber 
countries, particularly in France, there is an inclination towards limiting their appli 
cation to the home worker, 
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Studhalter, Dr. Arthur. Der Beamienstreik nach schweizerischen Recht. Abhand- 
lungen zum schweizerischen Recht, Neue Folge, 6. Heft, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Theo Gunt. Berne, Stampfli und Cie., 1925. rx + 76 pp. 

Is a civil servants’ strike legal in Switzerland ? Before answering this question 
the author attempts a definition of the right to strike according to the penal code 
and the civil law of various countries. Having thus circumscribed the problem, 
he argues that, according to the Swiss legislation in force, the legal position of civil 
servants, who are bound to the State by contract under public law, cannot be con- 
sidered as parallel to that of other salaried workers bound to an employer by con- 
tract under private law. Civil and penal sanctions are therefore applicable to civil 
servants who strike. Dr. Studhalter considers that the refusal of the right to strike 
should, in the case of civil servants, be compensated by the institution of machinery 
enabling them to protect their legitimate interests, in particular by the creation 
of joint disciplinary councils and civil servants’ committees. 


Svaz delniekyeh teloevienyeh jednot eeskeslovenskych. Zpravy K. V11II valnému 
sjezdu Svazu delnickych télocvicnych jednot v Praze za obdobi 1922-24. Prague, 1925. 
81 pp. 

Report for the period 1922-1924 submitted to the eighth Congress of the Czecho- 
slovak Union of Workers’ Gymnastic Societies. This important Union, to which 
reference was made in the Review (Vol. IX, No. 6, June 1924, p. 885) in the article 
on “‘ The Use of Spare Time in Czechoslovakia ’’, had a membership of 1,796 in 1903 
which rose to 96,606 in 1923. The report describes in great detail various activi- 
ties of the Union during the period reviewed. 


Swoboda, Dr. Robert. Vereine, Gesellschajlen, Genossenschajften und sonstlige 
Formen der Vergeselischaftung. (Alle einschldgigen Gesetze und Verordnungen, die 
wichtigsten Entscheidungen der Oberbehérden, sowie Erlduterungen.) Stiepels Gesetz- 
Sammlung des Tscheco-slowakischen Staates. Folge 42. Reichenberg, Verlag von 
Gebriider Stiepel Gesellschaft, 1925. xxxiv + 1136 pp. 

Collection of Czechoslovak laws and regulations relating to joint-stock com- 
panies, co-operative societies and other associations, together with important court 
decisions and a commentary. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Forty- 
first Annual Convention held at the City of Ottawa, Ontario, 31 August lo 4 Septem- 
ber 1925. Ottawa. 171 + vir.pp. 


Tschechoslowakei. Streiflichter auf Kultur und Wirtschaft. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. F. WerL. Heft 17 der Schriften des Frankfurter Messamts. Frankfurt am Main, 
1925. 101 pp. 

Among the articles included in this volume may be mentioned those on: 
(1) industry in Czechoslovakia, by Professor Hodac, Member of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office and General Secretary to the Czechoslovak 
Manufacturers’ National Association ; (2) economic conditions in Czechoslovakia, 
by Mr. K. Janovsky ; (3) the financial policy of the country, by Mr. Fonsek, and 
labour conditions in Czechoslovakia, by Mr. Oberschall. 


Union des Industries chimiques. Annuaire 1925. Premiére année. Paris. 502 pp. 


The year book of the French Union of Employers in the Chemical Industry, 
which makes its first appearance with this issue, is in four parts devoted respectively 
to: (1) the organisation of the Union, rules and affiliated societies ; (2) an alpha- 
betical list of chemical products manufactured and sold by the members of the Union; 
(3) purveyors to the chemical industry ; (4) texts or summary of legislative measures 
relating to trade associations, the eight-hour day, the employment of ex-Service 
men, compensation for industrial accidents, industrial diseases, a list of public 
employment offices, information respecting family allowances and institutions of 
the Union (such as rewards for service and the unemployment insurance fund), 
and, finally, particulars respecting foreign trade and higher educational establish 
ments specialising in the teaching of chemistry. 
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Vajkai, Julie Eve. Child Saving and Child Training. The Budapest Scheme. 
Foreword by Percy ApEn. London, The World’s Children, 1925. 47 pp. 

An account of the work schools in Hungary established by the “ Save the 
Children Fund ” as a measure of emergency relief and with the object of saving the 
children from the effects of early labour in factories by ensuring a living wage and 
at the same time preserving the atmosphere of school life suitable to their age. 


Verband der Buchbinder und Papierverarbeiter Deutsehlands. Protokoll der 
Verhandlungen des 15. Verbandstages des Verbandes der Buchbinder und Papierver- 
arbeiter Deutschlands, 26. Juli bis 1. August 1925, in Hamburg. Berlin, 1925. 
vir + 239 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the fifteenth Congress of the German Bookbinders’ 
Union held in Hamburg, 27 July to 1 August 1925. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Protokoll iber die Verhandlungen 
des 10. Verbandstages vom 3. bis 6. August 1925 in Frankfurt a. M. Berlin, 1925. 
155 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the tenth Congress of the German Union of State 
and Municipal Employees held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 3-8 August 1925. 


Weber, Adolf. Wirtschaft und Politik. Minchner juristische Vortrage, Heft. 6. 
Munich, Verlag der Hochschulbuchhandlung Max Hueber, 1925. 28 pp. 

The author’s thesis is that an artificial regulation of the play of economic forces 
by the state through legislation and an arbitrary fiscal or tariff system must be 
fraught with the gravest dangers. 


Wells, Gabriel. The Inwardness of Unemployment. London, Elkin Matthews, 
1925. 12 pp. 1s. 

The author’s formula for the ills of unemployment is “‘ Give the jobs to men and 
to women the doles ”’, on the principle that man’s chief function is production while 
woman’s is reproduction. 


Wilkinson, W. E. The New Pensions Scheme Explained. London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., 1925. 31 pp. 1s. 


Wirtsehaftshilfe der Deutschen Studentensehaft. Die Wirtschaftshilfe der Deut- 
schen Studentenschajt 1923-1925. Leipzig, Verlag Quelle und Meyer, 1925. vu + 
195 + 85 pp. 

The report of the “‘ German Student Relief ’’ for the period 1923-1925 contains an 
enumeration of the co-operative schemes arranged for, and mostly by, German stu- 
dents and universities, with a view to removing or lessening the hardships entailed 
by post-war conditions. Special chapters are devoted to co-operative stores, res- 
taurants which are feeding an average of 40,000 students a day, workshops and 
other facilities for shoe-repairing, laundry work, gardening, printing, bookbinding, 
translating, typewriting, etc., by the students themselves. Students’ homes and 
dormitories and student loan banks are described. Special emphasis is laid on 
the new system by which students are part time employed in doing paid manual 
work. This system, formerly unknown on the continent, has developed so rapidly 
that an average of 60,000 German students are now gainfully employed. 

The relation of these working students to trade unions and professional workers 
is then described. During the period reviewed a great deal of attention was devoted 
by the leaders of the relief scheme to the health ofthestudents. Tomeetthealarm- 
ing spread of tuberculosis various schemes were evolved by which reduced prices 
at health resorts and sanatoria are now charged for sick students. Compulsory 
medical examination was introduced and a reduction in charges for medical treat- 
ment was secured in a number of universities. 

The report also touches on the organisation of emigration to the United States 
and elsewhere and the grant of scholarships for German students in foreign univer- 
sities. 
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A number of interesting statistics and charts. show the buying power of a regu- 
lar student’s income in different years before and after the war, occupations of work- 
ing students, etc. According to the statistical data obtained from 39 universities 
with 35,923 students, 49.8 per cent. of the students were gainfully employed. 

The book includes a copious bibliography of works devoted to the problem of 
working students, and a detailed financial statement showing how the relief funds 
raised, partly by the Government and friends of students in Germany, partly by 
different foreign missions — more especially the European Student Relief Fund, 
and the Society of Friends — and special committees in Holland, the United States, 
Sweden and South America, were used. A total of four million gold marks was 
distributed within two years and the whole scheme changed from temporary relief 
work into a permanent movement which is bringing a new spirit into the student 
body. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Aged Clients of Boston Social 
Agencies. Prepared under the direction of Lucile Eaves. Co-operative Social 
Research Series, Report No. 3. Boston, 1925. 152 pp. $1.25. 

The problem of assistance to the aged is receiving increasing attention in the 
United States. Pending the passage of old-age pension legislation, which meets 
with many obstacles, public and private relief have to co-operate in working out 
solutions of the problem of old-age maintenance. This report contains the results 
of a thorough investigation of 892 cases of aged persons who applied for charitable 
relief in Boston ; it covers personal characteristics, causes of poverty, economic 
resources, and living conditions. 


Wronsky, S. Quellenbuch zur Geschichte der Wohljahrtspflege zum Gebrauch an 
Berufschulen, Seminaren und Universitdten. Berlin, Carl Hehmanns Verlag, 1925. 
vir + 129 pp. 4 marks. 

Handbook on the history of welfare work designed for the use of schools and 
universities. 


Zeitschrift far Osteuropdisches Recht. Herausgegeben vom Osteuropa- Institut 
in Breslau. Erster Jahrgang 1925. Heft I, pp. 1-146, Heft II, pp. 147-301. Berlin 
and Breslau, Hermann Sack. 

The legal review of Eastern Europe, of which the two first numbers have recently 
been issued, contains the texts of various Acts promulgated in Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Baltic and the Balkan States, annotated by 
experts. <A good bibliography completes this carefully edited review, which should 
prove useful to all interested in problems of present-day Russia and the new coun- 
tries created as an outcome of the war. 


Zentral-Gewerksehaltskommission des Deutschen Gewerkschalftsbundes in der 
Tseheehoslowakei. Bericht der Zentral-Gewerkschaftskommission des Deutschen 
Gewerkschafisbundes in der Tschechoslowakei an den zweiten ordentlichen Gewerk- 
schaftskongress in Karlsbad 1924 und Protokoll des zweiten ordentlichen Gewerkschajts- 
kongress in Karlsbad abgehalten vom 6. bis zum 10, Dezember 1924. Reichenberg, 
Franz Macoun. 500 pp. 

Report of the Federation of German Trade Unions in Czechoslovakia and 
proceedings of the second Congress of the Federation held at Karlsbad, 6-10 Decem- 
ber 1924. 


Zentralverband der Steinarbeiter. Von der Berufskrankheit und den Berujsge- 
fahren der Steinarbeiter. Sonderdruck aus der,Wochenzeitschrift Der Steinarbeiter, 
Jahrgang 1925, No. 40-44. Leipzig, 1925. 29 pp. 

A reprint of articles which appeared in Der Steinarbeiter, the organ of the Ger- 
man Central Union of Stone Workers, on the industrial diseases due to dust to which 
stone cutters are liable. 


Zentralverband deutseher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch 1925. Dreiundzwanzigster 
Jahrgang. Zweiter Band. Hamburg, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 
1925. v1 + 819 pp. 
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The second volume of the year book of the Central Union of German Distribu- 
tive Co-operative Societies. The first part of the book contains reports on the 
activities of the Wholesale Society of the German Distributive Co-operative So: 
cieties and the ten district organisations affiliated to the Central Union im 1924. 
The second part gives the report of the proceedings of the twenty-second Con- 
gress of the Central Union, held at Stettin in June 1925, and the reports of the 
meetings of the district organisations. 


Zimmer, Dr. Hans. Die Frau im Handwerk. Dresden, H. Griinberg, 1925. 29 pp. 
Short study on the woman worker in arts and crafts. 


Zwiazek Rewijyjny Spoldzieini Rolniezo-handiowyeh we Lwowie. Sprawozda- 
nie i Statystyka Spoldzielni Zwiazkowych za 1924 rok. Lwow, 1925. 15 pp. 

Report of the Auditing Union of the Lwow Agricultural Marketing Co-operative 
Societies for 1924 with statistics relating to affiliated societies. 
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